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The New NEW STUDENT 


ITH THIS ISSUE The New Student widens its 
scope and becomes a general magazine of opinion, 
with minor emphasis on intercollegiate affairs. 

During the past six years this magazine has been pre- 
occupied with liberalizing the methods and clarifying the 
goal of modern college education. But it was never in- 
tended that The New Student should become merely a 
journal for discussing educational methods. Reform of 
the college seemed at the outset to be the most important 
task for a group of college men and women with the 
means for influencing the opinion of their generation, 
and now that the principles of progressive education are 
gaining recognition in colleges where six years ago they 
were regarded with hostility we believe that the time has 
come for a shift in editorial emphasis. 

The new New Student will not compete in any way with 
existing magazines of opinion. It will make a bid for 
the adult reader outside college as well as the college 
person, but there, we hope, the similarity with other gen- 
eral magazines will end. Our endeavor will be to live 
up to the title, “student,” and to deal mainly with the 
fundamental principles that underlie events and behavior 
without committing ourselves to any creed, political or 
otherwise. Mr. Newton Arvin, who will contribute a 
monthly essay of literary criticism, illustrates our point 
of departure in his contribution for this issue, in which 
he views the major presidential candidates sub specie aet- 
ernitatis. The same may be said of Miss Suzanne La 
Follette’s article which is the introduction to a search for 
the meaning of freedom and its relation to the various 
aspects of society. 

A critical examination of fundamental beliefs by which 
we move and have our being seems to us more important 
to the intelligent man and woman just at present than 
any current program of action. The prevalent apathy 
toward causes and crusades is not to be deplored, in our 
estimation, since current programs tendj generally to 
sentimental, uninformed revolt against or else rational- 
ized surrender to the all-powerful spirit of our highly 
geared but purposeless civilization. 

We offer this first issue as a rough indication of the 
direction in which we propose to travel, not as a finished 
example of the magazine we dream of making. Further 
growth depends not only on our editorial ability, but on 
the response of the thoughtful reading public and on the 
discovery of writers who are intelligently concerned with 
studying and understanding their times. 
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Notes on Freedom 
I. The Social Mold 


By SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 


HE DESIRE for autonomy is one of the 

strongest in human nature, and one of the 
earliest manifested. The child, while it is still in 
the cradle, finds ways to make clear its desire to 
have its own way, and its resentment of interfer- 
ence. Later, when it has learned to walk and 
talk, one of the first things it learns is to demand 
to be allowed to do things for itself, without inter- 
ference from officiously helpful elders. Any per- 
son who has had charge of young children knows 
that the pride of a child in something it has done 
for itself, however bunglingly, far outweighs the 
pleasure it might take in the same thing done for 
it, in a much better way, by some one else. This 
desire of the child to manage its own concerns is 
the expression of a fundamental instinct: the in- 
stinct to grow. The child who is allowed to do 
things for itself, and discover things for itself, 
learns thereby, even through the mistakes it 
makes; and to learn through one’s own experience 
is the surest way to grow. Just here lies the most 
difficult problem which the intelligent and well- 
meaning person entrusted with the care of chil- 
dren has to face: how to guide the child without 
falling into the mistake of regulating it; how to 
leave it free to manage its own concerns while 
teaching it at the same time to respect the rights 
of other people. If the average person in such a 
position makes a sorry mess of it, that is not to 
be wondered at; the question in its essentials is 
the question of freedom, and the history of that 
question down to date is a history of failure. 

For the instinct to be free is profoundly af- 
fected by environment. No human being can be 
entirely independent, for every human being is 
part of a social organization governed by usages 
and laws to which he must adapt himself if he 
wishes to avoid severe social and legal penalties. 
Theorists are fond of assuming that these usages 
and laws exist to protect the rights of individuals 
against encroachment by other individuals within 
the organization, and to ensure the organization 
as a whole against the attacks of hostile organi- 
zations. This may be the case ideally, but it has 
never yet been so in fact. In all organized socie- 
ties, usage and law have gone much further, ex- 
tending to the regulation of minutiae of conduct 
which in a free society would be recognized as 
exclusively individual concerns, 

If we turn to primitive social organizations, 
concerning which anthropological study has fur- 
nished abundant information, we find that while 
the instinct for freedom may exist among primi- 
tive peoples, the concept of freedom as a natural 
right does not. Among such peoples, the social 
organization is supreme; the individual is rigidly 
subordinated to it, and his most important con- 


cerns are considered as legitimately concerning 
the organization, and to be regulated by it accord- 
ing to the accepted custom or law. Since the basic 
social unit is the family, the primitive social or- 
ganization consists of the family unit and the 
larger ethnical units that develop out of it. It 
follows that the individual is subordinated to the 
family organization. He is subject to the author- 
ity of his parents, as they are subject to the ruling 
authority of the larger social unit—a patriarch, 
perhaps, or a council of elders. The child is re- 
garded as the property of its parents, whose au- 
thority in some societies—as the power of the 
father in ancient Rome, for example—may extend 
to the right of life and death over their offspring. 
Its labor belongs to them, and its marriage is ar- 
ranged by them with a regard primarily to social 
and economic advantage. If the child be a girl, 
she is usually regarded as a chattel, to be sold in 
marriage by her parents and thereafter to be con- 
sidered the property of her husband or his family. 


I would not give the impression that the usages 
I have mentioned are invariable; there is on the 
contrary a wide diversity of social usage among 
primitive peoples. Nevertheless the general rule, 
that the individual among such peoples is primar- 
ily not an individual at all, but part of a social 
organization based on the family as an economic 
and social unit, is valid for all primitive societies. 
Individuation is the mark of a high degree of cul- 
ture. Among primitive peoples the child is forced 
into the social mold at an early age; and so pro- 
foundly is he affected by the process that he ac- 
cepts without question the rules and disabilities 
to which he is subject, and when he comes to the 
age to exercise parental or tribal authority, he en- 
forces in his turn the same rules and disabilities 
to which he has been subjected in his youth. If, 
for example, the authority in the tribe be the will 
of the elders, and it be, as in some Polynesian 
tribes, the custom of the elders to appropriate to 
themselves the young girls of the tribe as wives, 
he will accept the older woman assigned to him in 
marriage and patiently await his turn to secure a 
young wife until he has become one of the privi- 
leged age-class. 

Nor is it alone to the authority of his family 
that the individual must bow. The tribe has its 
gods who must be feared, reverenced and propiti- 
ated. Any act of sacrilege by an individual is be- 
lieved to invite the divine vengeance against the 
whole group; and therefore such acts are punish- 
able by severe penalties. It has its military or- 
ganization for purposes of aggression or defense, 
and the individual must accept without question 
his place in that organization, with the rewards 
and dangers attendant upon military activity. It 
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has its traditional sexual division of labor, which 
may not be contravened without risk of oppro- 
brium or worse punishment. It has its taboos af- 
fecting the regulation of sexual relations, mar- 
riage, and social intercourse, and these have all 
the force and sanction of laws. In short, there is 
no disability against which the individual of today 
must contend in his struggle to achieve autonomy, 
that is not present in an extreme form in the prim- 
itive social unit. It is to the beginnings of history 
that we must turn, to the time when our ancestors 
were still in the primitive state, if we would seek 
the origin of those traditions, superstitions and 
taboos which constitute reasons why freedom is 
still only a promised land of which a few explor- 
ing spirits have had glimpses from afar. 


Even to have visioned freedom from afar is to 
have made great progress. The concept of free- 
dom as a natural right is comparatively new in 
the world’s history, The ancient civilizations were 
based upon chattel slavery; and they never got 
further in their concept of freedom than the idea 
of equal rights for free men. Even so great a 
thinker as Aristotle entertained the belief that 
there are free natures and slave natures. Nor did 
the ancients envisage for free men that liberty 
of thought and action contemplated in the phil- 
osophy of modern thinkers on the subject. If the 
modern individual could become a citizen of 
Plato’s ideal State, he would find himself ham- 
pered and irritated at every turn by a host of 
things that he would be forced to do or to abstain 
from. It remained for the modern spirit, building 
on the foundation laid by the ancients, and influ- 
enced by the revolutionary Christian doctrine of 
spiritual equality, to evolve the concept of free- 
dom, individual and universal, in thought and in 
action, unhampered by any prohibition save that 
of interference with the rights of others; a phil- 
osophy, it need hardly be said, which even now 
finds few minds courageous enough to accept and 
endorse it unreservedly. 


The strongest enemy of freedom is fear. Every 
human being has an innate desire for freedom; 
but he has also the instinct of self-preservation, 
and this instinct produces fear of all that is 
strange or mysterious—of everything, that is to 
say, whose effect upon him is incalculable. Upon 
his emergence into a consciousness of self, man 
finds himself in a world animated by forces which 
are mysterious and therefore terrifying. Before 
natural phenomena — the changing seasons, 
storms, floods, earthquakes, birth and death—he 
stands uncomprehending and afraid; and out of 
his need to conquer these mysteries by devising 
some explanation for them arise a host of super- 
stitions that eventually crystallize into the tribal 
cult, with its prohibitions and observances which 
no member of the tribe may question or disregard 
without incurring the wrath of the unseen ani- 
mating forces of nature which it is his duty to 
propitiate, and thereby bringing retribution not 
on himself alone but on the whole tribe. Nor is 
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it only the unseen forces of nature which are to 
be feared. There is the fear between man and 
man, which produces hostility toward the 
stranger, and an elaborate system of rules and 
taboos governing the mutual relations of members 
within the tribe; and these also the individual may 
defy only at the risk of obloquy or death. No one 
knows the origin of these rules and taboos. They 
are inheritances from an obscure past; and their 
very age gives them authority, for mankind is 
prone te give an absurd reverence to what its 
ancestors have done, for no better reason than 
the fact that they have done it. The revival hymn 
of the “old time religion” expresses an attitude 
of spirit which is present and powerful in all 
societies. 


Thus do man’s fears translate themselves into 
social bonds which hamper him at every step in 
his upward struggle. The individual finds him- 
self a part of a social organization with its ac- 
cepted gods and its ritual of worship, its tradi- 
tional code of morals with their social and legal 
sanctions, its laws of property, its rules govern- 
ing the relation between the sexes and between 
parents and children; in short, its modus vivendi, 
which may be far from ideal, which may involve 
injustice to certain classes and impede the devel- 
opment of individuality, but which after all is 
workable. Any radical change in this organiza- 
tion is a venture into the unknown which he 
dreads, The average individual, therefore, even 
though he be a victim of the social order, inclines 
not only to accept the ills he has so long as they 
are tolerable, but to regard with fear and sus- 
picion any agitation for change. 


Indeed, so adaptable is human nature even to 
the most untoward conditions, and so heavily do 
the shackles of the accustomed weigh upon the 
spirit, that it is only with difficulty that men come 
to question at all the laws, traditions, myths and 
moral codes that mold the social order under 
which they live, however much these may hamper 
their lives and impede their happiness. Someone, 
I think it is Mill, has remarked that the oppressed 
never ask for freedom at first, but only for relief 
from particular abuses. This will appear only 
natural when it is remembered that any claim 
for freedom would challenge the inveterate as- 
sumption, backed by the sanctions of religion, 
political authority and public opinion, that what- 
ever is, is right. 


Even if one assume that the individual in whom 
the longing for autonomy survives the molding 
process were willing to content himself with seek- 
ing freedom for himself alone, abstaining from 
the dissemination of his opinions, or from any 
attempt to divert others from the accepted way, 
he would find himself hampered at every turn by 
the social restrictions. If the society in which he 
lives permits no diversity of religious belief or 
practice, he may of course believe as he will so 
long as he is willing to conceal his heresy; no 
one can prevent that; but if he presume to exer- 
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cise freedom of conscience in refusing the required 
service to the accepted gods, or in worshipping 
such gods as he may elect to worship, he lays 
himself liable to penalties which have ranged in 
the world’s history all the way from social ostra- 
cism to burning at the stake. If one prefer ex- 
amples from our own history, the persecutions of 
the unorthodox in the Massachusetts Bay colony 
during the seventeenth century furnish illuminat- 
ing evidence on this point. Equally severe penal- 
ties are visited upon departure from the prevail- 
ing code of sexual morality unless the dissenter 
be careful to conceal his aberrancy. Women, es- 
pecially in the higher stages of civilization, are 
more frequently victims of the sexual code than 
men. The sanctions upon feminine defiance of 
the prevailing morality have never been other 
than punitive and rarely other than severe. 


If the hypothetical seeker after freedom wishes 
to engage in some occupation not considered pro- 
per for his or her sex or social class, here again 
there are obstacles ranging from mere public dis- 
approval to actual prohibition. The same would 
be true of any attempt to secure educational ad- 
vantages not generally approved of for one’s sex 
or class. Many examples of these difficulties have 
been furnished in our own time by the struggle 
of women to attain equality with men in education 
and industry. As for any attempt to pursue scien- 
tific or philosophical inquiry to conclusions that 
might threaten the ascendancy of what has been 
accepted for truth and institutionalized as such, 
that is resisted in all societies with all the weight 
of established authority. Either the inquiring 
mind must carefully conceal its discoveries, as 
Roger Bacon is said to have done, or it must be 
prepared to accept martyrdom. Innumerable ex- 
amples of this resistance to speculation will occur 
to my readers. It is hardly necessary even to cite 
here the fact that the comparative freedom of 
modern thought on scientific and religious sub- 
jects is the fruit of many persecutions, It may 
be worth while, however, to remark that at pres- 
ent the official and popular resistance to thought 
is directed chiefly against economic and political 
unorthodoxy. The citizen who presumes to ques- 
tion the nature of government, or the right of 
Governments to sacrifice life to the furtherance 
of imperialist policies, or who dares to question 
the justice of the established economic order, is 
likely to incur severe legal penalties and a trying 
public odium. 

Under such circumstances, evidently, it is im- 
possible for a single individual to achieve more 
than a very limited degree of independence in 
thought and action unless he is ready to suffer the 
possible consequences of his hardihood. There 
can be no real freedom of thought so long as one 
is denied the right to express one’s thought or 
to translate it into action. There can be no real 
freedom to act so long as one is under compulsion 
to be furtive. The individual, therefore, would 
have a sorry time of it who tried to enjoy auton- 
omy in a society where authority and public senti- 
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ment were opposed to freedom. In such a society, 
every autonomous act, every dissenting opinion, 
in matters covered by the code, would be regarded 
as anti-social and dangerous, and punished as 
such, either officially with fines, imprisonment, 
torture or death, according to the rigors of the 
law or the seriousness of the offense, or by a 
public disapproval which might range in its effect 
all the way from making its victim uncomfortable 
to the point of costing him his life or, what is 
the same thing, his living. Usually the official 
penalty implies the unofficial also, for a person 
who has been chastised under the criminal law, 
save in cases where public opinion is itself op- 
posed to that law, is thereafter stigmatized as a 
criminal with whom it is disgraceful or hazard- 
ous to associate. 


There can be no real freedom, then, without 
social sanction. There may be within the social 
order classes which enjoy a greater or less degree 
of freedom than other classes. Women, for ex- 
ample, are usually allowed less freedom than men. 
There may exist a wealthy upper class whose 
power places it in some degree above law and 
custom, and a lower class whose members, having 
nothing to lose, can afford to disregard conven- 
tion. But the individual who succeeds in attain- 
ing a position which enables him to shake off with 
impunity the levelling force of the accepted and 
expected is so rare as to be almost non-existent. 


For every autonomous act or thought in any 
category which is considered important enough 
to be regulated by custom or law really amounts 
to a challenge of law or custom. It sets the aber- 
rant individual apart from the crowd; it stamps 
him as different and therefore to be feared. And 
it threatens disturbance of the social equilibrium 
through change; for it constitutes a demonstra- 
tion that a departure from the accepted order of 
things is possible and even desirable. It is an 
example which adventurous spirits may follow, 
and whfch may thus come in course of time to 
prevail, Therefore it is stoutly resisted by all 
those who are opposed to change, whether be- 
cause of self-interest, superstition, or mere in- 
ertia. Institutionalism envisages a level of safe 
mediocrity, a condition in which the ideal is an 
imitation of the average. The autonomous in- 
dividual must necessarily break the mold of the 
average; he must dare to differ from the crowd. 
“In the degree that a mind succeeds in effacing 
in itself all traces of imitation,” says Faure, “it 
progresses in freedom.” Such an ideal is directly 
opposed to that of institutionalism. Individuation 
requires growth, which is change; whereas insti- 
tutionalism aims at immobility. It is because of 
this opposition of ideals that the pioneers of free- 
dom have invariably been its martyrs. 


* = ” * * 


In my next article I shall consider some special 
aspects of the opposition between freedom and 
authority. 
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Culture’s Feet of Clay 


By ELISEO VIVAS 


HATEVER ideal or theoretical raisons d'etre 

may be found for human institutions, they 
exist and perdure for purely practical, material 
ends. A successful institution is one which meets 
practical, material ends. The theoretical or ideal 
ends which may justify an institution on paper 
will generally be found, upon examination, to be 
a posteriori justifications, which, while they but- 
tress the philosophical foundations of the institu- 
tion to which they apply, remain yet in the maj- 
ority of cases different from, and in many cases 
incompatible with, the practical ends which the 
institution is called upon to fulfill, Thus for in- 
stance, the current ideas as to the ends and raisons 
d’etre of the state are in reality incompatible with 
the functions which upon examination the state 
is found to be fulfilling today. It is for this 
reason that the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, while not altogether complete, because it 
fails to take into consideration a good many fac- 
tors concomitant to the development of historical 
phenomena, still remains the most nearly perfect 
method of historical interpretation. Its psychol- 
ogy is more profound than that of the older his- 
tory because its outlook is more realistic. 

It also must be noted that the actual and mate- 
rial ends which institutions are called upon to 
fulfill in the world of affairs are not always to be 
found explicitly expressed. They are indeed in 
the majority of cases hidden to the eye of the 
observer, or even to the self-righteous eyes of 
those whose business it is to control them. Hidden 
conveniently by a thick layer of theories whose 
chief end is to obscure the real function of the 
institution, or at least to interpret it so as to 
make the reality more palatable to those whom 
the institution is designed to control. 

This contrast between the ideal and the real 
function of social institutions is to be found in 
no more radical contradiction than in the higher 
institutions of learning. The ideal theory gov- 
erning modern education today may be summar- 
ized by the statement that education is an end in 
itself, or that culture is an ultimate good. To 
that end, apparently, the modern state and mod- 
ern society maintain a costly and elaborate equip- 
ment, and an organized personnel chosen from 
the best trained if not the finest brains of the 
community. But nothing can be farther from 
the actual facts than this avowed end of higher 
education. Culture—except in the case of a small 
number of disinterested scholars who do not count 
in the practical affairs of society, not only because 
of their small number and esoteric aloofness, but 
also because as a class they are notoriously de- 
void of a sense of reality—culture finds support 
today, not for the ideal ends which it is supposed 
to achieve, but for the actual, the practical, the 
material ends which it effectively achieves. 


It has, of course, always been so; and history 
amply proves it. Disinterested as we like to 
think the Greeks were, their culture achieved the 
glorious flowering that it did because it was di- 
rected towards solving practical problems, be- 
cause it was enthusiastically subservient to the 
consciousness of civic responsibility which char- 
acterized them as a people. The sophist move- 
ment, and the development of dialectics during 
the Socratic period is an instance. The sophists 
became popular and succeeded handsomely, not 
because they fitted the youth of Athens better to 
find, through philosophy, ultimate happiness, 
which was their professed aim as teachers. They 
commanded a good price for their teaching and 
were in demand because they fitted the youth of 
Athens better to argue their own cases of law. 
For the Greeks, it need not be mentioned, did 
not possess that particular form of vermin which 
since the Romans has become so popular in wes- 
tern civilization, the legal advocate, 


During the Middle Ages the same holds true. 
The flowering of theology and of scholastic phil- 
osophy springs from a need felt during the 
twelfth century for a more solid theoretical foun- 
dation upon which to rest the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church as a truly catholic institution 
and as a supreme temporal power. The elabora- 
tion of scholastic philosophy had apparently noth- 
ing but an intellectual implication. But its ab- 
stractness is delusive, for the desire to establish 
the dogma of the Church upon rational grounds 
had in reality this ultimate empirical implication: 
That it was only upon the condition of absolute 
acceptance of Catholic dogmas that the Church 
could control the destinies, temporal and spiritual, 
of its members. The materialistic interpretation 
of history triumphs here completely. It is the 
only approach to the history of the Medieval 
Church which clarifies certain issues and solves 
certain problems otherwise radically insoluble. 
And culturally, we find empirical demonstration 
of this theory in the fact that intellectual inter- 
ests were given a place in the scheme of education 
of the time so far only as they were subservient 
to the main intellectual interest of the times: the 
manufacture of a theological metaphysics. And 
to give explicit coherence to the whole we see 
Theology elected Queen of the Sciences. 


An epoch however, as has been pointed out re- 
peatedly, is never homogeneous. We should not be 
surprised to find, therefore, that no sooner had the 
Church tried to put into practice its theory of tem- 
poral supremacy, than the rise of nationalities 
and of the middle class came to throw a bolt into 
the smooth working of things. And culturally, 
again, the study of law—best typified during this 
period by the sudden rise to prominence of the 
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University of Bologna, or the appearance of radi- 
cal thinkers such as Marsiglio of Padua, Jean of 
Jandun, Pierre Dubois, or later yet, John Wy- 
cliffe—comes as a parvenu to dispute if not in 
theory at least in practice, the main claim to the 
attention of the students of the times. The study 
of law became popular at about this time because 
kings—Philip the Fourth of France, for instance, 
or Ludwig of Bavaria—had need of able men cap- 
able of manufacturing a solid metaphysics with 
which to oppose the metaphysics of the church. 
In this new historical development, education and 
culture find again their raison d’etre in the fact 
that they had practical material application. 

It does not mean of course that other interests 
did not exist. It simply means that they were 
subservient to the practical interests. We will 
always find disinterested scholars, comma coun- 
ters, and rhymesters, The arts live on, because 
they amuse the masters, or the populace. To the 
former, they furnish a distraction from the la- 
bors of exploitation; to the latter, a consolation 
for the exploitation of which they are victims. 
Bread and circus, the Roman formula of tyranny 
—is it not our formula today? Not so much bread 
that the slaves will become too fat, for then they 
will grow too arrogant; but not so little that they 
will die off altogether or become unfit to breed. 

The materialistic interpretation of culture (in 
its wide sense) holds good today. The growth of 
technology in the Nineteenth Century finds its 
initial impulse in the Industrial Revolution. The 
Industrial Revolution does not find, as we have 
been taught in history courses, its impulse in the 
growth of science. It is true of course that after 
the initial impulse, science helped and gave im- 
petus to industrial expansion, and this in turn 
gave added impetus to scientific research. But the 
needs in industry are to be found as the initial 
cause, not as the result of the development of the 
method of technology. The desire for industrial 
expansion put a premium on mechanical inven- 
tion; it awakened and gave it outlet. To the same 
needs of industry are to be ascribed the recent 
development of statistical mathematics and of 
economics as a science. 

So much for historical interpretation. If we 
could only look at the present with the same real- 
istic eyes with which we look at the past, the re- 
iteration of the above platitudes would have be- 
come unnecessary. But in the discussion of the 
modern college and university, which preoccupies 
so many at present, I have not yet seen the same 
realistic approach, the same desire to search for 
the actual, as different from the ideal, causes, 
ends and functions as we find in our discussion of 
historical events. The causes for this lack of ob- 
jectivity which characterizes investigation into 
contemporary institutions are general and not 
pertinent to this paper. But it would be well to 
point out briefly, that involved among them, as 
the most important, lies that partiality of the in- 
vestigator for the institution which he investi- 
gates; his economic and sentimental loyalties are 
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biases which obscure the issue and make him 
bungle in his research. 

We should, from the analogy with cultural con- 
ditions in the past which I have suggested, be 
led to look into the real function of the modern 
college. Is its function culture for its own sake? 
Wisdom as an ultimate good? Hardly this, As 
it was in the past, the college is subservient today 
to the predominating interests and controlling 
forces of our world. To be brief, I think we can 
say that the modern college or university exists 
and is generously supported by the system for 
the following reasons: Because it is the factory 
wherein the metaphysics of the system are manu- 
factured. By this I mean that it is in the college 
that the theories which justify the system and 
defend it from the attacks of the radical are elab- 
orated. It is the professors who study the mean- 
ing of Democracy, and sing its praises syllogisti- 
cally. They are the ones whose business it is to 
defend the competitive system and to show how 
it is the only possible system under which hu- 
manity can progress. They defend the current 
morality—since the ruling class depends upon its 
hold on affairs partly upon the conformity which 
the current morality prescribes as the norm of 
conduct. To demonstrate their independence, they 
propose reforms along strictly orthodox lines. 
And in general, it is they whose business it is to 
defend the system from the intellectual outlaw. 
Several years ago, the New York World published 
an interesting news item: “Bankers to Endow 50 
Scholarships. Association Starts to Raise $500,- 
000, for Study of Economics in Colleges. As a 
Check on Radicalism.” Though interesting for 
its frankness, this news item is not remarkable 
at all; it is quite common. Common also, are 
passages like the following, from our professional 
philosophers: 

Now, pragmatic relativism ... voices accurately and in 
the language of technical philosophy the anti-intellectual- 
ism that dominates the new school of political and social 
science.... In its political program it means the interest 
of the stronger, the repudiation of democracy, and the 
adoption of class dictatorship, whether “red” or “white” 
as the goal to be sought. In its tactics it means the sub- 
stitution of bullets for ballots; “direct action,” and the 
unashamed use of force replacing the painfully acquired 
devices of parliamentary procedure. .. . 

This remarkable passage on the dreadful im- 
plications of relativism was not issued from the 
office of the Key-Men of America; it comes from 
the pen of Dr. W. P. Montague, professor of 
philosophy in Columbia University, The Ways of 
Knowing, page 172. Note the independence of 
mind of the professor: ready to repudiate, what- 
ever the consequences, “white” dictatorship, as 
well as “red”; because Democracy in America is 
in danger of overthrow from Fascist sources, I 
take it. Like this passage one can find innumer- 
able others, among the abstract philosophic specu- 
lations of our disinterested thinkers. But this 
one serves as well as any other to illustrate nicely 
the ultimate implication of our academic philo- 
sophic thinking. 

The college also finds support from the system 
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because it trains the hands that will later direct 
the system or help its maintenance. The ruling 
class is of course made in heaven, not on earth; 
but here on earth it must be trained. The college 
is the place to which the engineers, the economists, 
the professional men go for their technique of 
management and their knowledge of the art of 
exploitation. 

These two are the main functions of the modern 
college or university. Incidentally only do these 
institutions furnish a place of refuge for the 
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scholar of antiquities, the comma counter, or the 
pure scientist. But note that if they do, it is only 
to those who can conform to the system or give 
it their implicit assent. The modern college or 
university is no place for the non-conformist. 
Economic heretics have no place in it. And phil- 
osophers, only in so far as their thinking is in- 
nocuous and orthodox. A Dewey can hold a chair 
of philosophy in a modern university: liberalism 
is not dangerous. A Scott Nearing cannot: why 
should the system encourage its own overthrow? 


The Biography of a Voter 


By NORMAN STUDER 


E IS ONE of the thousands of young Ameri- 

cans who came of age shortly after April 7, 
1917—too late to be infected, as he undoubtedly 
would have been were he ten years older, by the 
Wilsonian crusade for the New Freedom. He 
began to think about the war and its consequences, 
and about things in general, in those dark days 
when the Apostle of liberalism was throwing his 
liberal and radical friends into jail at the slight- 
est provocation and turning the White House 
over to his enemies, the hate-poisoned jingoes and 
greedy industrialists. Randolph Bourne’s essay 
on “Twilight of Idols,” this young man ac- 
cepted as the best epitaph of those liberals who 
cheerfully welcomed the war and fatuously 
dreamed that they were molding it to democratic 
and world-transforming ends. He learned his 
political lesson early—the lesson of skepticism 
and doubt. No liberal politician would ever find 
him, he resolved, with his heart pinned to his 
sleeve. 

In his childhood he had learned that water re- 
fuses to flow uphill and he now thought that he 
had learned his political A B C’s when he con- 
cluded that the politician is governed in his ac- 
tions, if not in his rhetoric, by the economic and 
political limitations of his party. Woodrow Wilson 
had preached against the influence of business in 
government and then allowed the industrialists 
of New England to veto the inclusion of Brandeis 
in his cabinet. The liberal weakness was to ac- 
cept rhetoric and disregard realities; to “adjust” 
themselves to one of the two old parties in the 
hope that a little leaven would lighten these 
lumps, no matter how sodden they were with re- 
actionary politicians. The student was amused, 
upon turning through the files of one of the lib- 
eral magazines, to find an editorial inspired by 
the Wilsonian victory of 1916, solemnly advising 
the Republican Party that if it wished to become 
more than a minority party it must outbid the 
Democrats for liberal support. The Democrats 
would be neatly maneuvered into a conservative 
position by this clever strategist and the Repub- 
lican Party would become the voice of “the more 
intelligent business men, the liberal middle class, 
the energetic West, the farmers and possibly even 


a majority of labor. . .” The student reflected 
that the Republican Party had discovered another 
way in 1920 to emerge from the temporary ob- 
scurity of a minority position, and it was interest- 
ing to find this liberal Napoleon offering even so 
late as 1928 to march his army down the hill to a 
re-born Republican Party. Unconquerable hope! 

“The defect of any philosophy of ‘adaptation’ 
or ‘adjustment,’” Bourne had written, “even 
when it means adjustment to changing, living ex- 
perience, is that there is no provision for thought 
or experience getting beyond itself. If your ideal 
is to be adjusted to your situation, in radiant co- 
operation with reality, then your success is likely 
to be just that and no more. You never transcend 
anything. You grow, but your spirit never jumps 
out of your skin to go on wild adventures. If 
your policy as a publicist reformer is to take what 
you can get, you are likely to find that you get 
something less than you should be willing to 
take.” The populist movement of the 90’s had 
succumbed to this pragmatic philosophy and had 
perished. The Bull Moose and Wilson Democrats 
had gone the same way. 

In 1924 the student was somewhat heartened, 
for it seemed as though there was at last to be 
a “wild adventure.” Like Senator Norris and a 
few other staunch old fighters of the best liberal 
tradition, Senator LaFollette was a man whom 
the political skeptic might follow with few men- 
tal reservations. For once all forward-looking 
men were united under one banner, and the young 
man felt the mental exhilaration of being im- 
mersed in a large current of humanity flowing 
toward a goal that he approved. To one whose 
lot it had been to doubt and oppose, this was a 
novel and satisfying experience. One felt that 
the world was moving and that dammed-up ideas 
were about to find outlet in constructive action. 
So it seemed, for a while at least, as one outlined 
one’s political Utopia from the platform of an 
automobile truck on the street corner of a middle- 
western railroad town, or before a crowded hall 
of farmers and their wives on an Ohio crossroad. 

The LaFollette candidacy seemed much more 
promising than the empty theatricality of the 
Rooseveltian or the fluctuating progressivism of 
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the Wilsonian revolt, but there was one flaw that 
soon became apparent, The candidate committed 
the familiar liberal sin of expecting immediate 
returns. The most fatal thing that could have 
happened to this progressive movement, the stu- 
dent was convinced, was for it to succeed in plac- 
ing LaFollette in the White House. The country 
was not prepared for any fundamental politico- 
economic reforms, and the student doubted whe- 
ther an eighth of the four million LaFollette 
voters were. Even the mildest of changes, in such 
a case, would fade away overnight, as did the 
vaunted gubernatorial reforms of Woodrow Wil- 
son in New Jersey. For effective political action 
the progressives should have begun a campaign 
of education in fundamental reforms, as they had 
an excellent opportunity for doing. Instead there 
was the usual scramble for immediate success, 
and the LaFollette party melted away in a month. 

All during the summer of 1928 the liberal press 
was in an agony of uncertainty. Mindful of past 
disappointments, the liberals were chary of plac- 
ing their hopes in one of the old-line candidates. 
“Tf Al Smith only speaks out,” they wrote, or 
“Herbert Hoover might win the respect and sup- 
port of liberals, if...’ Such were the sighs and 
yearnings of these liberals who wanted desper- 
ately to be wooed. If the candidates would only 
speak out... It was indeed a period of “inquisi- 
tive and watchful hesitation” for progressive edi- 
tors, if not progressive voters. Here again was 
the old disregard of economic realities, Even 
though Al Smith surrounded himself with as il- 
liberal a group of plutocrats as ever lined the 
Republican treasure chest, rhetoric conquered all. 
Finally Al Smith did speak out in somewhat lib- 
eral accents in his acceptance speech. As soon 
thereafter as The Nation went to press it an- 
nounced to the world that “Al Smith has spoken 
out. His acceptance speech is worthy of the man 
and the office which he seeks.” But The Nation 
with commendable good sense refused to be blind- 
ed to the weaknesses of this new progressivism. 
Frankly admitting their confusion of mind the 
editors left to the individual conscience of each 
progressive voter the question of whether a more 
realistic party alignment might be secured by 
voting for Thomas or for Smith. 

The New Republic, without such pangs of un- 
certainty, gave its support to Al Smith. Hoover 
had eliminated himself from the consideration of 
progressives by his determination to out-Coolidge 
Coolidge himself. The progressive choice was be- 
tween Al Smith and Norman Thomas. Since the 
people were “inert and contented” this was not 
the year to propose radical political action. Al 
Smith had shown progressive tendencies and, 
since he had a chance of being elected, a vote for 
Al Smith was a vote for political reality. The radi- 
cals had failed in former campaigns and a vote 
for Norman Thomas would express nothing “but 
an emotional antipathy to existing social con- 
trols.” The New Republic, recognizing Smith’s 
shortcomings as a progressive, recognizing also 
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that the majority of the Democratic members of 
Congress were hopelessly reactionary, chose to 
gamble on the possibility of Smith’s gradual con- 
version to a more thoroughgoing and militant 
progressivism that would eventually lead him to 
purge the Democratic Party and make it a power- 
ful weapon for change. 

Our student reflected that this New Republican 
policy of adjustment to such a hopeless organ as 
the Democratic Party of 1928 represented the 
desperate straits of a bankrupt political prag- 
matism. The Wilsonian crusade might be under- 
stood and forgiven, but to have learned nothing 
since 1916 seemed preposterous. Wilson had cut 
loose from the bosses before he ever became can- 
didate for the presidency. Whenever he spoke of 
the party machines thereafter it was in most 
scorching terms, There was a reasonable basis 
for hope then. Al Smith, on the contrary, de- 
livered a warm eulogy of Tammany Hall a few 
weeks after his nomination. And if his accep- 
tance speech sounded progressive his choice of 
campaign associates, which spoke louder than 
words, had a different ring: Raskob, the viru- 
lently open-shop millionaire, and the scores of 
others of his kind who loosened their purse strings 
to prove that the Democratic Party was as safe 
for Business as the Republican. The voter who 
lieved that the contributions of such men created 
no insurmountable political obligations, even 
though no verbal agreements were made, was de- 
luding himself once more. The anonymous polit- 
ical correspondent of The New Republic with his 
shrewd common sense, did not apparently sub- 
scribe to the editors’ hopes for ‘“‘President Smith,” 
for he wrote: “Should the unexpected happen and 
Al be elected, the tip is that Jake [Raskob] will 
be Secretary of the Treasury, succeeding the 
sainted Andrew.” Perhaps, the student mused, 
Al Smith’s mayor of New York, Jimmy Walker, 
would be elevated to the Secretaryship of State. 
The desire to be on the winning side must be 
strong to impel one to accept such political bed- 
fellows. 

Another group of intellectuals selected their 
candidate with even less regard for the underly- 
ing realities. They were the Pot and Kettle par- 
tisans, and some were for Pot while others were 
for Kettle. If they were for Smith they pre- 
tended that corruption was a Republican weak- 
ness, and if they were for Hoover they ignored 
the patent fact that he had moved complacently 
for years in the stench of Republican corruption, 
and focused their indignation on the Tammany 
Tiger. One of these Pot-and-Kettlers assailed our 
student with the argument that he ought to vote 
for Smith in order to administer a salutary de- 
feat to the religious bigots, but he reflected sadly 
that such a vote would be cast in support of a 
party that maintained its solid block of electoral 
votes in the South by keeping that region a “white 
man’s country.” 

Our friend will not vote for Smith this year. 
He will vote for Norman Thomas. His liberal 
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friends will argue that it is a vote thrown away 
because it will not be cast for a possible winner ; 
but he is quite ready to forego the dubious satis- 
faction of having made his vote “effective” by 
helping to elect a rhetorically liberal candidate 
whose roots are firmly imbedded in machine pol- 
itics. If the country is not to experience indefin- 
itely a mere sterile succession of “ins” and “outs,” 
he believes, those dissenters who wish to parti- 
cipate in politics at all must find something more 
constructive to do with their votes than merely 
to throw them to the one of the two old-party 
candidates who seems the less illiberal. The So- 
cialist Party, he reflects, has lost its earlier vigor; 


but while the main part of it is politically deca-. 


dent, it shows a promising offshoot in the vigorous 
and mentally alert group represented by its can- 
didate. Moreover, it offers an opportunity to 
vote for the ideal of government by those who 
produce as opposed to that of government by those 
who exploit. At least, then, it presents an issue, 
a fundamental issue. Therefore it appears to 
merit the support of discontented voters, who, like 
our young friend, have had their fill of political 
pragmatism. 


An Engineer’s Ideals 
ANONYMOUS 


AST WINTER THE NEW STUDENT raised the question 

of what becomes of college ideals: Is it possible to 
have ideals in a workaday world? The following article 
was written as a response to this request. There are 
many more phases of the question and many professions 
to be heard from. We will be glad to hear from anyone 
who has a definite contribution to make to this discussion. 


N ENGINEER is a practical man. He is interested 

in making material things, dams or mines or electri- 
cal machines or telephone and telegraph systems. If he 
has any ideal, he certainly has the one of doing things 
efficiently. The word, engineer, in fact, conveys this to 
most people; when charges of materialism are being made, 
the engineer comes in for the major part because he fol- 
lows this ideal too well. What I am going to say will be 
a little different from the charges of materialism. From 
my point of view the engineer is not too much of a mate- 
rialist, but too little. He doesn’t let his opinions know 
what his actions are. Even though there is something 
quite admirable about his efficiency, he won’t claim it 
because he is more interested in claiming what I feel are 
illusions, ideals that have no actual significance at all. 
He claims publicly to be what no one is, and about what 
he actually is he says no word. 


The ideal of doing things efficiently can be followed 
regardless of the value of the work being done. The man 
who takes to engineering natively, writes memoranda, uses 
office equipment, and works on the car or the radio, with 
as much efficiency as he uses professionally. I’ve seen 
engineers patch an unsatisfactory memorandum into a 
satisfactory one by the use of paste and shears, saving 
themselves the trouble of rewriting the parts which were 
good. It seems to be a gift; there is a type engineer as 
certainly as there is a type artist or newspaper man, or 
poet, or financier. Working efficiently satisfies an en- 
gineer, and he is dissatisfied with the temperament and 
work of an artist, for instance, who doesn’t go about it 
efficiently. Plenty of the wives of engineers know how 
much of a curse in the kitchen is the ideal of efficiency. 
The native engineer who works this way doesn’t acquire 
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his efficiency, and so is probably not justified in saying 
it is his ideal, since he can do nothing different in any 
event. But efficiency can be said to be the ideal which 
the engineer represents, and, as I think, the only ideal 
which has been claimed for him or by him, which he 
satisfies. 


The engineer rarely claims this as his ideal; he is not 
content to believe that he is simply a high-class machine. 
When you place such a simple function before him as an 
ideal, he backs away. In the engineering magazines, upon 
every public occasion whenever engineers are spoken about, 
and prominently displayed in the Engineering Societies 
Building the statement appears that the engineering ideal 
is the control of nature for the service of mankind. This is 
a generality that can offend nobody, nor make any change 
in the working habits or judgments of the engineers. I 
doubt if it has any meaning for the engineer; I’ve never 
heard any discussion of it, and I’ve never seen an engi- 
neer pause in making a decision to consider the welfare 
of mankind. But upon every public occasion when it’s 
necessary to say something which will offend nobody, and 
sound well, the engineers repeat this. What engineer 
anyway would be rash enough to say what was to the 
service of mankind? Engineers through their activities 
provide a more complicated system of satisfying economic 
wants, and in addition to that, a few toys-to keep them- 
selves amused, such as television and the radio. At the 
same time they succeed in keeping amusement before the 
public, and in diverting their interest from what they 
want, to how they’re getting it. This isn’t doing a ser- 
vice; it’s a game of open your eyes and shut your mouth, 
There’s more interest in seeing how the thing’s coming 
to you, than in eating it. There’s no particular service 
to mankind, or the race, or even the individual who, 1 
suppose, would do the thing for himself without much more 
trouble, but there is a big service to business. Business 
is booming, and it requires engineers to make the steel, 
the radios, the cars, the railroads; the people to whom 
the engineers are of real service are the people whom 
they directly serve, the financiers. 


Ask the men who are employed in factories using the 
Taylor system, a method devised by an engineer for in- 
creasing production, What service is being performed for 
them by the engineer? Any group of wage earners will 
give the same answer. A few years ago a committee of 
engineers published a book called, Waste in Industry. 
Nothing more has been heard of it. Consider the waste 
in industry resulting from writing a book of this kind 
and not taking steps to act upon it. 


My point is not that the engineers are wilfully doing 
harm to mankind, but that they are deluded in claiming 
to do it a service simply because they happen to be 
manipulating materials. An engineer in doing his job 
doesn’t consider mankind explicitly at all, and the con- 
sideration is irrelevant to his doing the job well, pre- 
sumably the necessary thing. 

This will be calumny to the teachers in the colleges. 
I have heard a college professor say that an engineer 
should be a valued member of society because of his 
training in “cold straightforward thinking,” and his abil- 
ity to get at the facts. On this account he should try to 
be more in the social system; be a leading citizen of his 
community, broaden his interests and his viewpoints, so 
as to be a leading factor in everything that goes on. The 
idea behind this is that everything he touched would turn 
to gold. Given the direct thinking which is the result of 
his training, the bungling inadequate social system would 
become an efficient machine. 


I won’t vote for Hoover for the presidency. My reason 
is that, if Hoover is and has been a good engineer, he has 
been concerned with manipulating materials to the maxi- 
mum efficiency which is desirable for business purposes, 
and I am afraid he will do the same thing as president, 
simply out of habit. But this efficiency is non-human- 
istic, and I don’t know what issues it may influence that 
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will be to the disadvantage of individuals, similar to my- 
self. 

The same sort of reasoning leads me to doubt the advan- 
tage to society of having the engineer participate in public 
affairs. The fact that there are distinctive kinds of 
work which lead us to say that a worker in one of them 
is an engineer and in the other a politician, shows, in my 
opinion, that the engineer is not a politician. When he 
enters politics he will become a politician or he will not 
be successful, just as the politician entering engineering 
would be unsuccessful if he continued to think as a poli- 
tician. The engineer who went into politics, for instance, 
and proceeded to get the facts would find himself pre- 
vented from working with them by interests he hadn’t 
been obliged to consider as an engineer. 

My own experience in engineering has helped to convince 
me not only that the ideals of which I have talked, were 
illusions, but that all the ideas and ideals I had got on 
my own hook in college were shady. My ideals were very 
vague, and reduced to words they lose a good deal of their 
significance. Mainly, I believed in the significance of my 
occupation, perhaps mostly beause it was mine, and very 
little out of its own right. I felt that I knew a great 
many things about transformers, alternators and short 
circuit currents, and so on; for this I was entitled to 
respect from those who did not possess a similar knowl- 
edge. Most of the work done by my bosses seemed to me 
quite ordinary. I had the idealistic frame of mind: I was 
not interested in the jobs I was asked to do but I was 
interested in the contributions I was going to make toward 
the understanding of the “art.” I don’t know whether 
idealism inevitably results in incompetence; my ideal- 
ism made me more incompetent than otherwise. It pre- 
vented me from being interested in what I was obliged to 
do. On the other hand, as I learned to be more compe- 
tent, I dropped the attempt to be idealistic at every step. 
I lost my ideals by being competent. 

This is not an isolated occurrence in my experience. I 
have been in conference with consulting engineers, who 
were very well known in the profession, and at the time 
when they were at a loss as to the facts of the discussion 
they talked ideals in a broad general way. They talked 
in a broad general way only when they were incompetent; 
when they started to work, they got down to details, I 
have never heard anyone talk in a broad general way 
when using his wits for some purpose. 

As the result of losing the ideals I had when I left 
college I have learned to be competent in some degree. 
I can’t mourn their loss; they were mirages and the haze 
they kept me in did me no good. I’d be glad to see them 
disappear from the engineering press, although that’s 
too much to expect. Engineering has had for a long time 
the position among the professions of an illegitimate child; 
it was born without honors and none have been thrust 
upon it. The engineer has felt the stigma, and has tried 
to remove it. Like other victims of the inferiority com- 
plex, his efforts appear as a form of superiority. He 
doesn’t try to justify himself, he praises himself and be- 
lieves the other professions suffering in the lack of his 
virtues. His public ideals are more bravado than stars 
on which to fasten his wagon. He passes out a few dummy 
phrases to gloss over the lack of consideration of values 
in his work; and he loses out in appreciation of the real 
virtue which he has, his efficiency. 

Since society is generally content with the specialized 
organization it has, there isn’t a good reason why the 
engineer should claim to know values or to make them. 
It is assumed that there is a reason for his activity, and 
that he is obliged merely to see things done efficiently. 
The philosophers are to say what acts are valuable. If 
this way of working isn’t satisfactory, then something 
should be dore to change it. But nothing will be changed 
by making slogans for business reasons. The way that I 
see for putting real values into engineering is to make 
all the philosophers into engineers, and the engineers 
philosophers, so that the philosophers would be obliged to 
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put theory into practice, and the engineers would be 
obliged to consider questions that are never asked in doing 
their job. 


’Lida Was Beautiful’ 


By ANN Morrow 


Afternoon 


‘pan DOOR SLAMMED and the sound of footsteps 
clicked down the stone steps. ’Lida had left. The 
rosebushes on either side of the path still trembled a little 
from having been brushed against as she went by. Inside 
Grandmother Carol sat knitting by the cold tea things 
where ’Lida had left her. There was ’Lida’s tea cup, 
the tea leaves, the lemon and half-crumbled biscuit on 
the table. Here was the pillow slipped down from the 
sofa that "Lida had been clutching as she laughed. The 
room was still, quiet with a dim tingling remembrance 
(as when a bell has just stopped ringing) of tinkling 
spoons and the brittle knock of cups and saucers; of 
*Lida’s laughter which rippled through her conversation 
and went along with it, circling the islands of her words. 

“Lida is so beautiful,” said Elizabeth, still standing 
by the door watching the trembling rosebushes. Grand- 
mother Carol sat knitting and smiling. “Beautiful girl,” 
she mused slowly. “Beautiful, beautiful,” she echoed 
drowsily, letting the words drop slowly into that pool of 
silence. “Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful,” Jane had just 
come down the stairs. She could feel the widening ripples 
of admiration that ’Lida had left behind her. Out on the 
porch they were talking about her, “—lovely—’Lida-- 
’Lida—beautiful.” The rockers creaked. “Beautiful, beau- 
tiful, beautiful, beautiful,” Jane sang in a descending 
scale climbing up the stairs and then ending irrelevantly, 
“‘Life is but a dream.’” 

Yes, "Lida was beautiful, she thought, but it did seem 
to her that it was rather unfortunate to have such a 
cousin. Always, as far back as Jane could remember, 
she had had the incomparable ’Lida held up to her as a 
model of goodness and beauty. And she wondered wear- 
ily, was ’Lida so beautiful? It did seem to her some- 
times that ’Lida was just a little—well—dowdy. Or was 
she getting old? Twenty-nine. (Jane reflected serious- 
ly). When does the “young married set” cease to be 
young? That delicious lavender blue skirt—wasn’t it 
just a little too long? As for her figure (Jane surveyed 
her slim one in the mirror). Well — she was almost 
tempted to take Lida aside and tell her she should count 
her calories! She ate so many of those little crumb-y 
biscuits at tea. What fun it would be to give the incom- 
parable ’Lida a tip. ’Lida who had always given her tips 
—showed her how to tie her dancing school bow so that 
it stuck out stiffly—who had put her hair up the first 
time—who had sent some of her beaus to dance with her 
at parties so that her young cousin would not be a wall- 
flower. No, Jane reflected rather bitterly, she couldn’t 
even have a beau without ’Lida’s having had him first. 
That was it of course. Tom had once liked ’Lida. That 
explained Jane’s vague resentment. Nasty envy, that was 
all it was, and silly at that, now that ’Lida had married 
someone else and now that Tom— — —. 

There was a letter from him, today’s mail on her bur- 
eau. “Anyway, Lida,” she said out loud a little triumph- 
antly and slit open the letter with bored assurance of 
its contents. She would have a moment to read it before 
she must help Elizabeth with the tea things. (Already 
she could hear the rattle of silver in the tray, downstairs, 
the squeak of the card table legs as Elizabeth shut them 
up). “Anyway, ’Lida—” she repeated. A little too bored 
she was, a little too sure of the contents. She knew he 
would ask when he could see her again and why she 

1Reprinted from the SMITH COLLEGE MONTHLY. 

(Each month THE NEW STUDENT reprints from the 


undergraduate magazines what in its estimation is the best 
student-written storw of the month.) 
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hadn’t written, how hot it was in Boston, small gossip, 
how he would be the best young lawyer in the country 
in a year or two if he worked hard and if she would only 
say—(downstairs she could hear the heavy scrape and 
thump of chairs being put back into place and the soft 
sound of footsteps back and forth, back and forth, living 
room to pantry, pantry to living room. Elizabeth was 
taking the dishes into the pantry). She knew so well 
what the letter would say. If only, she thought they 
could once really touch—could really understand each 
other. If they could just once exclaim over the same 
thing. If Tom would just show a little appreciation for the 
things that really count. 

She flipped open the page and read it through hurried- 
ly: “—you’re not a very good letter writer—law office 
dull—wish I could see you—O’Neill’s new play—saw ‘Lida 
—become disgustingly fat—next year a salary large 
enough—Oh! Jane, Jane, I saw a maple wood desk, a gem 
that we—” (down stairs a door slammed a little too 
precipitantly. Dishes clattered in the sink and there was 
the fierce hiss of hot water. Elizabeth was impatient). 
“Damn,” said Jane, leaving the maple wood desk for the 
tea dishes. She ran down stairs “ ‘Row, Row, Row your 
boat,’ ” she started humming, “ ‘Merrily, Merrily, Merrily, 
Merrily.’” That silly tune. 


Evening 


Upstairs, dressing for dinner Jane was happy. She could 
not remember why. It was not just that the fog was 
coming in; shutting out all the world except the black 
boughs at her window and shutting her in—in this warm 
humming atmosphere. It was not just the room where 
her lamp was smoking comfortably on her dresser, making 
a halo on the ceiling. It was not just all pleasurable and 
customary sounds of that hour before dinner: the crackle 
of paper as someone started a fire in the living room; the 
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dull knock of plates being placed on the table; the click of 
the latch on a cupboard door and upstairs the sound of 
water running for a bath. Sometimes, this afternoon, for 
instance, she had minded hearing all the inside workings 
of a house as clearly as one might see the inside workings 
of a watch, the back lifted off, but now they shut her in 
and enveloped her in their comforting familiarity, like an 
old wrapper. 

But this was not all. She was happy for another reason. 
She could not remember, It was something more specific. 
She had that vague sense of a lovely hidden object that 
she was cherishing in the bottom of her mind, some secret 
jewel she might uncover. What was it? That letter she 
thought, perhaps it had to do with that letter? She re- 
membered now, it was something about that letter from 
Tom. It had made her particularly happy. Why was it? 
Had they finally touched somewhere? Had he shown his 
appreciation of something she loved? Something they had 
together—that must be it, she concluded. She turned 
these things over, one by one, slowly trying them out with 
that vague feeling of happiness. It was like trying to 
catch a tune that half runs through one’s mind by repeat- 
ing the first three notes over and over; hoping that the 
rest of the tune will reconstruct itself in a flash from that 
beginning. Painstakingly she tried to recall phrases of 
the letter. Painstakingly she went over her recurring 
thoughts: something together ?—something understood ?— 
something lovely? What could it be? 

(Downstairs she could hear Martha’s high shaky voice 
singing as she lit the candles for dinner). Jane turned to 
blow the powder off the bureau cover and look in the 
mirror, “ ‘Merrily, Merrily, Merrily, Merrily’” the tune 
echoed insanely through her mind. She was thin, she 
thought. It was good to be slim and young. “ ‘Merrily, 
Merrily, Merrily—’” Suddenly, with a shock of unpleas- 
antness as definitely physical as a bowl smashing at her 
feet—she remembered—“ ‘Lida—disgustingly fat.’ ” 


The Student South 


By HowArD MUMFORD JONES 


RITING IN A recent number of The Forum, Mr. 

Donald Davidson of Tennessee makes an unusually 
thoughtful analysis of the intricate situation in the “New 
South.” Mr. Davidson begins by properly repudiating the 
point of view which reads the intellectual progress of the 
late Confederacy in the light of the Dayton trial, funda- 
mentalism, and shallow views of the negro problem; he 
hints that southern colleges and universities are forces 
toward liberalism and progress; and he concludes by say- 
ing that, since progress in the South is obviously in the 
hands of the business men, he hopes that the Rotarian 
mind will not control, but that southern business will 
somehow fuse the values of the old South with the values 
of the new. Despite the appearance of whole books on 
the subject, Mr. Davidson’s article seems to me to go 
further and look deeper than anything else of the kind I 
have seen. 

As to the accuracy of his analysis in the large, I think 
there can be little doubt. Southern business is in the 
saddle, and seems destined to remain in the saddle for a 
long time. Perhaps the situation does not differ from 
the situation elsewhere in the United States, and, if we 
substitute the cotton interest for the modern industrial 
interest, perhaps the present situation does not differ 
greatly from the ante-bellum culture in the same region. 
It is, however, in the judgment to be passed on the place 
which university and college men are to hold in the re- 
shaping of southern civilization that Mr. Davidson’s re- 
marks give at least one of his readers pause. How much 
is to be hoped for the intelligent control of the new indus- 
trialism below the famous line, by the alumni and alumnae 
of southern institutions of learning? 


It is to be noted that in the old South the economic 
order was buttressed by the teachings of southern pro- 
fessors and historians. Readers of Professor Dodd’s ad- 
mirable volume, The Cotton Kingdom, will recall how 
young men flocked to South Carolina to imbibe the theory 
of slave economics at the feet of the new Gamaliel. It 
appears also that, what, for want of better terms, we may 
call the legal minds of the old order brought to the defense 
of that peculiar institution a theory of government and 
society. If the economics of slavery had its brilliant de- 
fender in Dow, the politics and society of the old order 
had their ardent proponents in Calhoun, Hayne, Yancy, 
and the other statesmen of the old school. Indeed, there 
seems to have been a direct inter-relation between politics, 
the bar, and the training of students in law and in the 
liberal arts in ante-bellum days. The most self-contained 
culture on the American continent had all its parts in 
working order. Classroom and Congress united to shape 
the younger generation. 

With the collapse-of the Confederacy and the poverty 
of the reconstruction period, southern colleges struggled 
merely to exist. Gradually, as they recovered their finan- 
cial equilibrium, they found themselves far behind the 
educational development of the North. Only in our own 
day have such institutions as the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Texas, Vanderbilt University, 
and one or two other schools come to be counted in the 
roll call of national universities. It is perhaps significant 
that nowhere in these, or in other southern institutions 
of learning, has the study of economics proceeded so far 
as to offer notable opportunities for advanced training. 
One goes North for his graduate work in this field, Only 
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belatedly has the study of sociology come to be an effec- 
tive force in southern university life, and at that, only in 
afew schools. Yet it is evident that the South needs now 
as it needed a hundred years ago, an effective examination 
of the foundations upon which the industrial system is 
to be built. 

It is of course easy to say that southern industry does 
not want an effective graduate school of economics- —that 
the activities of such a school are likely to be disturbing 
to cotton mill owner and industrial magnate. What busi- 
ness wants is technically trained employees, and these they 
are getting through the multiplication »f schools of com- 
merce in that region. Such college men as are now in 
control of southern business were graduated (if they are 
alumni of southern colleges) at a time when modern de- 
partments of economics and sociology were almost un- 
known, and necessarily they believe in, and operate under, 
a laissez faire system of economic life which makes the 
Harvard or Columbia student rub his eyes in wonder. But 
I doubt whether there is any sinister control by southern 
business of southern universities which prevents the 
growth of economic thought in that region. The situation 
is far subtler. 

One truth—one profound truth—in the general situation 
is that the southern undergraduate is blankly indifferent 
alike to economic theory and to the incipient and baffling 
problems of the new order in the South. It is only natural 
that he should be so. Typically the product of a small 
community, typically also the product of an upper middle- 
class family, he does not know, because he has never seen, 
such industrial areas as the coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
the mills of New Jersey, the manufacturing region around 
the Great Lakes. He cannot envision, for he has neither 
experience nor data to go on, the possibility that in the 
future there may be southern industrial areas of the same 
hideous ugliness, the same raw and gigantic energy. Even 
if his teachers tell him so, the fact can mean little to him. 

Moreover, if he is a bright undergraduate, the reading 
that he does is a second obstacle to his grasp of the idea 
that social problems are—social problems. Hewers of 
mental wood and drawers of intellectual water are the 
same in all universities; it is of course to the saving 
remnant that one looks in hope. But the saving remnant 
is just now suffering from an attack of literary measles. 
Its literary idols are, or seem to be, Mencken, Cabell, 
Frances Newman, and—curiously enough—the literature 
of the eighteen-nineties in Great Britain. From these it 
is absorbing (if undergraduate literary magazines are 
evidence) an attitude of cynical indifference toward ethics 
and sociology. The student is further absorbing the aris- 
toeratic doctrine of the same school—the doctrine that 
most of mankind are boobs, that among the intellectually 
fit, smartness, cleverness, and a mild Nietzscheanism are 
the proper accoutrements for your sad young man. Sex 
and theology, rather than economics and ethics, concern 
him most, and for all he cares and for all he does, indus- 
trialism may swallow up the South. It is inevitable, 
anyway. 

Now there is of course a sense in which undergraduate 
cynicism is not to be taken very seriously. Cynicism is a 
normal mark of adolescence. It serves as a chestnut burr 
to protect the sweet kernel within. But on the other hand 
one’s reading matter is roughly an index of one’s interests, 
and it would seem that southern undergraduates do not 
care enough in their college days to study the complexi- 
ties of the industrial civilization which is growing up 
around them; and that, lacking any such interest in these 
years, they are not likely to plunge enthusiastically into 
professional graduate studies of the kind the South ap- 
parently needs. If the southern college man before the 
war was an ardent proponent of the system of slavery, the 
southern college man is the ardent proponent of no social 
system whatever. And the prospects for effective leader- 
ship in southern civilization, as that leadership might 
emanate from the colleges, are not very bright. Yet the 
South seems to many, poorer in effective leadership now 
than it has ever been! 
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It is out of this dilemma that southern colleges must 
somehow find their way. As yet, it would seem, they have 
not on the whole found any solution. What is even more 
depressing, there are a good many southern institutions 
of learning in which the need for awakening an interest 
in social problems is not even felt. Sheltered behind the 
liberal arts curriculum, these colleges continue to educate 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. They frown on Mencken, 
but they do not substitute anybody half as interesting in 
his place. And in those schools which are beginning to 
survey the actualities of life around them, most of the 
battle for academic freedom is yet to be fought—that is, 
the right and necessity for universities to investigate eco- 
nomic and social phenomena has in most cases yet to be 
established. The campaign, when it is fought, will be an 
absorbing one, but the present collegiate attitude does not 
seem likely to furnish many recruits. It is possible that 
a change of literary diet might awaken the old flame of 
enthusiasm for southern things and themes. It is a hope- 
ful sign that the negro literature of the present awakens 
a wide interest among southern undergraduates—here at 
least is one situation in which they are very much alert. 
But until the hold of Menckenism among the undergradu- 
ates is broken, or until it wanes, we cannot look for much 
forward-going interest in the new South and its problems. 


I should like to be more optimistic. But until the intel- 
lectual curiosity of southern undergraduates is awakened 
in fields which are as yet a blank to them, I do not look 
for much effective leadership from among college gradu- 
ates in the direction of a far-seeing control of industrial 
civilization. In the meantime, the mood of indifference 
which, symbolized in the literary interests of undergradu- 
ates as I have noted them, has settled down on southern 
campuses, seems to me to compel us to mark time until 
the intellectual weather changes. There are signs of a 
change. The South ought to hope that such a change will 
not be too long in coming. 


Toward Alumni Education 
By KENNETH M, GouLD 


“An educated person is not merely one who can do some- 
thing, whether it is giving a lecture on the poetry of Hor- 
ace, running a train, trying a lawsuit, or repairing the 
plumbing. He is also one who knows the significance of 
what he does, and he is one who cannot and will not do 
certain things. He has acquired a set of values, He has a 
‘yes’ and a ‘no,’ and they are his own. He knows why he 
behaves as he does. He has learned what to prefer, for he 
has lived in the presence of things that are preferable. ... 
He has learned enough about human life on this planet to 
see his behavior in the light of a body of experience and the 
relation of his actions to situations as a whole.... He is 
pene transformed from an automaton into a thinking 

eing.” 


HESE WORDS from Everett Dean Martin’s The 

Meaning of a Liberal Education, one of the sanest and 
most stimulating books of our generation, set a high goal 
for everyone concerned with education, whether within or 
without the ranks of an organized movement. By such 
criteria the man who can write A.B. or some other alpha- 
betic symbol after his name may or may not be educated. 
The cloistered don who spends laborious days in a library 
alcove is not necessarily educated. Even the physician or 
the attorney who succeeds in attracting a prosperous cli- 
entéle may fall sadly short of an integrated personality. 
And, per contra, a carpenter or a pressman, with little of 
formal training, may so vividly grasp the central meanings 
of existence as to attain kinship with Socrates, Erasmus, 
or Huxley. In sum, education is neither prolonged school- 
ing, nor encyclopedic knowledge, nor vocational efficiency, 
but a critical discrimination, an art of living, a spiritual 
experience. It is not to be acquired by any sleight-of-hand 
short-cut; yet anyone can have it who seeks wisdom with 
a single heart. 


As Dr. Edward L. Thorndike has so encouragingly 
shown, the learning powers of grown-ups, until well past 
middle age, are quite as effective as those of youth. This 
crescent faith has been the motive-force for the great mod- 
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ern religion of adult education. If immigrants, laborers, 
farmers, bankers, and housewives need education after 
they have passed beyond the school period, why should it 
be expected that a large and presumably most fertile 
group of adults—the graduates of our colleges—should 
permanently abandon the pursuit of education on Com- 
mencement Day? But this has been, all too often, the 
attitude of American college men and women. 


The University of Pittsburgh, like any other large urban 
university, has a numerous body of alumni of varying 
cultural and professional attainments. Many of them 
have felt a need for a closer intimacy with the world of 
universal and cosmopolitan thought. Many, while under- 
graduates, were fired with an interest in some by-path 
of learning distinct from the concrete boulevard by which 
they earn their daily bread. They have desired some 
liaison between their detachment and the frontiers of dis- 
covery in the arts, literature, science, government, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and human relations. 


Conscious of this gap, the Alumni Council of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh last year established a committee on 
“Alumni Education.” The committee has projected a 
paper program of varied educational services—lectures, 
syllabi, cooperation with such cognate institutions as the 
Carnegie Institute and Library, the Allegheny Observa- 
tory, etc; and general moral support of existing cultural 
agencies. For it believed that to duplicate functions here 
would be an intellectual sin, and having but limited finan- 
cial resources, it has perforce directed its efforts to such 
activities as could be set up with voluntary assistance. Of 
these, the most immediately profitable seemed a series of 
“Alumni Reading Lists.” 


The Faculty, always generous in giving more than the 
required stint, has served as an ex officio advisory com- 
mittee, and individual faculty members of distinction have 
prepared reading lists in their special fields. A leading 
local department store, the Joseph Horne Company, agreed 
to finance the entire cost of printing and mailing the 
lists as good will advertising for its Book Shop. The lists 
consist of eight-page pamphlets with a brief introduction 
sketching the background of the field, followed by anno- 
tations and bibliographical data on perhaps twenty-five 
significant books. The books are chosen mainly from 
those published within the last ten or twenty years, which 
in most fields has been a revolutionary period of progress. 
Four lists have been published during the present aca- 
demic year on the subjects of Modern Painting, Interna- 
tional Relations, Child Psychology, and Astronomy. Highly 
technical works have been avoided in favor of general 
books that can be read with pleasure and profit by the 
layman. Such books, for instance, as Elie Faure’s History 
of Art, Clive Bell’s Since Cezanne, Parker T. Moon’s Im- 
perialism, Harry Elmer Barnes’ The Genesis of the World 
War, Smiley and Margaret Blanton’s Child Guidance, 
Cyril Burt’s The Young Delinquent, S. A. Mitchell’s 
Eclipses of the Sun, and Harlow Shapley’s The Universe 
of Stars, have been introduced to the reader and evalu- 
ated in the perspective of their permanent utility. It is 
planned to publish about six lists a year for the present, 
on such widely separated and timely subjects as the New 
Biography, the Business Cycle, Relativity, Contemporary 
French Literature, Ancient Man, Hygiene of the Human 
Body, the American Novel, Industrial Chemistry, etc. Ma- 
terial for a lifetime is obviously available in such con- 
venient units without going beyond the domains of the 
University Faculty. 

To gauge the results of such a program lies, of course, 
in the realm of intangibles. The lists are mailed without 
charge to all active members of the Alumni Association, 
numbering nearly five thousand. Letters and comments 
from individual members indicate an appreciative response. 
There is, undoubtedly, a large and non-vocal group who are 
finding the lists helpful in their personal reading. The 
project has attracted the favorable attention of the 
American Library Association and the Carnegie Founda- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Intercollegiate World 


Collective Bargaining Wins 


ROOKWOOD—our only labor college of importance— 

is under fire. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor is responsible for the de- 
cision of the Executive Council to ask affiliated unions to 
withdraw their support from the college. The college is 
being charged with anti-religious and pro-Soviet leanings. 
But who investigated the institution and upon what evi- 
dence the charges are based neither students nor faculty 
nor board of directors can tell. 

Fortunately there was a great deal of protest against 
this summary action and President William Green has 
promised Brookwood College that no final action will 
be taken until members of the Executive Council have had 
“ample opportunity to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
tests filed.” We are happy to find Mr. Green so easily 
won over to the principle of collective bargaining. Auto- 
cratic control of the intellectual life would seem to be the 
furthest from labor’s policy, judging from the fact that 
the laboring man continually fights against monopoly in 
distribution of the material benefits of life. A labor col- 
lege should indeed be a model of democracy in education, 
especially since labor often suffers an intellectual eclipse 
in the regular colleges. Brookwood has during the seven 
years of its life been such a democratic college. Faculty 
and students share in the school’s government; all points 
of view are given a hearing, and it has been inevitable 
that a few Communists should be found within Brook- 
wood’s walls. It will be unfortunate if this freedom is 
curtailed. A Brookwood under the thumb of a Matthew 
Woll will be of no more significance to true education than 
a public utility course at the University of Pennsylvania. 


A Feudal College 


HILE we are on the subject of academic freedom, the 
case of the College of the City of New York should 
be mentioned. There a vigorous group of young Commun- 
ists has been opposing military drill (which, by the way, 
was abolished last spring as the result of years of student 
agitation). These students differed from most active 
opponents of college conscription by opposing military 
drill because it was carried on in behalf of an imperial- 
istic army and not on the grounds of pacifism. The story, 
according to a New Student correspondent, follows: 
“The students supported the Communist leaders. The 
administration retaliated at the beginning of last year by 
suspending two students. That only roused the fighting 
spirit of the campus and the two students were re-admit- 
ted. The administration countered by declaring that Simon 
Gerson, Communist and president of the Social Problems 
Club, must refrain from all extra-curricular activities— 
which meant that he must no longer be president of the 
club, and must give up the fight against militarism. Ata 
large meeting the students unanimously supported Gerson 
and urged that he retain his office, which he did. 
“Followed a period of silence from the administration. 
June examinations came and Gerson, who is a good stu- 
dent, completed all the examinations but one. On the eve 
of his final examination he received a telegram summon- 
ing him to a faculty-meeting. There he was summarily 
dismissed from the college on the ground that he had 
failed to obey the orders of President Robinson. He was 
also not admitted to his last examination, which meant 
that he would receive no credit for the year’s work. 
“That night leaflets were printed and distributed. About 
150 students attended the meeting at the flagpole on the 
C.C. N. Y. campus. A half dozen of President Robinson’s 
right hand men also appeared. ‘Stop speaking and dis- 
perse,’ the order came. Gerson continued to speak. Fac- 
ulty pencils wrote down the names of the students pres- 
ent. One of the profs pulled Gerson from the platform. 
The meeting was disbanded. Hank Rosner, not a Com- 
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munist, star football player and chairman of the protest 
meeting was indefinitely suspended. 

“Simon Gerson and Hank Rosner are applying for re- 
admission as the new term opens. 

“Indications are that there will be a militant fight as the 
term opens, when Gerson and Rosner will apply for ad- 
mission. The student body has been thoroughly aroused, 
and as the undergraduates return to their studies and 
autumn football they have a basic struggle awaiting them. 
Will Gerson and Rosner continue with their studies and 
their anti-military activities or will President Robinson 
continue to fire radicals and uphold the R. O. T. C.? Have 
the Communists a right to be students in bourgeois insti- 
tutions? Have they a right to organize and express their 
views on the campus? Only the student body can answer 
these questions. The eyes of the radical and liberal sec- 
tions of the student body all over the country are fixed on 
the campus of the C. C. N. Y.” 

There will appear on the ballots of most states this fall 
Communist electors for a Communist presidential candi- 
date. Communist speakers will be permitted to speak on 
our street corners and in halls. Let the officials of this 
city college acquaint themselves with what is going on 
outside their feudal precincts and then explain if they can 
why a citizen’s rights must be suspended when he goes to 
college. 


Balaams? 


N THE closing issue of The New Student last spring 

was an appeal to the colleges and universities that ac- 
cepted tainted money from the power utilities to prove 
that their prestige was not for sale. As might be expected, 
there was no response from the president of Harvard or 
from the many other institutions that have taken of the 
funds calculated to “educate” the young people of Amer- 
ica to the unsoundness of public ownership of light and 
power utilities. 

One interesting point was raised in the last days of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s inquiry into the dubious prop- 
agandistic activities of the power trust. Mr. Josiah T. 
Newcomb, counsel for the public utilities raised the cry 
of freedom of speech in behalf of his clients, saying that 
“Tt has been necessary to offset the activities of profes- 
sional advocates of the nationalization of industry whose 
program has usually been to begin with the utilities.” The 
League for Industrial Democracy, he says, is incessantly 
preaching public ownership to student audiences. 

Said Mr. Henry D. Wells, president of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Utilities: 

“It is an interesting situation when some of the staunch- 
est advocates of free speech are attempting, by means of 
investigation, to give out the idea that this great and use- 
ful industry has no right to protect itself by free speech. 

“It is also interesting when advocates of municipal or 
government ownership can argue orally, or by written ar- 
ticles in newspapers and magazines, and can even be found 
in the schools and colleges teaching the youth of the land 
the advantages of such a doctrine, yet would deny the 
electric industry the same privilege. In one case it is 
ealled educational and in the other propaganda.” 

No one is objecting to legitimate propaganda, despite 
Mr. Newcomb’s and Mr. Wells’ complaints. As The New 
York World said, “If the utilities merely organized open 
forums to present the case for private industry as against 
public ownership and raised funds by popular subscrip- 
tion to pay their speakers, their activities would be com- 
parable to the case Mr. Newcomb cites.”” But the public 
utilities did more than this. Just as they wrote veiled 
propaganda that was printed as news and editorials by 
scores of country editors—“God’s fools,” a press agent of 
the power trust contemptuously called them—so they tried 
to have textbooks altered and they put their words into 
the mouths of teachers, even, as another press agent cynic- 
ally put it, as Jehovah put words into Balaam’s mouth. 

Are the professors as simple-minded as God’s fools, the 
small town editors? Or are they cynical loudspeakers for 
this omnipotent Jehovah? Here is a problem that should 
engage some of these public utility students whose educa- 


tion has been so bountifully provided for. 
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Treacle and Mush 


HERE are demagogues on the college lecture platform 

as well as on the political stump. At Yale University, 

scene of the well advertised Tunney lecture on Shake- 

speare, an undergraduate has written a vigorous article 

for the Lit on the demagogues of the English department. 
He says: 


“With the twentieth century and the gold rush for higher 
education, the greatly increased non-academic students, who 
represented the driving force of America—the unintellect- 
ual but powerful middle classes—began to influence and 
mold the weaker academic forces, which represented only a 
European culture that had never been wholly vital on this 
side of the Atlantic. From this period dates the ascendancy 
of English in the curriculum, an ascendancy that was 
caused by the fact that more than any other subject it was 
able to be taught in a manner attractive to the student. 
Literature being an art, it is comparatively easy for the 
professors to dodge the facts therein and play up the more 
exciting romantic aspect of the subject. Thus, better than 
the rest, the subject of English fitted in with the progress 
from a rational, impersonal, largely factual presentation 
towards a more personal, emotional, and vaguely cultural 
presentation—a progress which was inevitable if the curri- 
culum was to be ‘sold’ to the students, since the most ef- 
fective way to ‘sell’ a subject is to soft-pedal the intellect- 
ual aspect, pull out the vox humana, and unroll the Ameri- 
can flag. English, in fact, almost sells itself: the teacher 
merely turns the faucet and the treacle and mush come 
gushing forth. The time has come, however, to examine 
with some care the highly developed sales technique of our 
leading vendors of English, to snip off with the shears of 
Mae a few of the wildly waving locks of our romantic 
amson, 


“The basis of the present method of teaching English at 
Yale is an appeal to the emotions rather than to reason. 
The structure which has been reared on this foundation is 
a gorgeous, cloud-capped vision of loveliness, perhaps, but 
I cannot help wondering in my prosaic way if the house 
is builded on rock or on sand. In an effort to discover just 
what are the underpinnings of this Prospero’s palace, I have 
lately asked a good many of our English teachers what they 
consider the goal of their teaching. The answer, differently 
phrased each time but always the same in essence, has 
been, ‘the stimulation of interest in the subject.’ How 
ever plausible at first glance this may sound, on closer ex- 
amination certain serious weaknesses appear. The diction- 
ary defines ‘stimulant’ as ‘an excitant or intoxicant.’ It is 
much easier to excite, intoxicate, or stimulate a group of 
people through an appeal to their emotions than through an 
appeal to their intellects—it makes no essential difference 
whether the subject about which one is exciting them is 
English or mother love. It being, then, easier to stimulate 
through the emotions, and the acknowledged aim of our 
teachers of English being the stimulation of interest, does 
it not follow that the teaching methods in English will rely 
mainly on the emotional appeal? One has only to consider 
the most popular English teachers now at Yale to realize 
that this final step, which proceeds logically from the 
‘stimulating’ fallacy, has been taken.” 


Injudicious Attack 


1) Lewis the past ten years there have been many at- 
tempts to reform educational practice in the colleges. 
Some of them have been good, some bad; some the nos- 
trums of educational quacks, others the honest fruit of 
sincere discontent with prevailing methods. There is a 
great need to winnow out the good from the bad, and in 
the process a great deal of deflation will have to take 
place. In the meantime it is a great disservice to educa- 
tion to lump these experiments together and label them 
all as trash. Yet this is what Professor William Bennett 
Munro of Harvard does in an article in the September 
Harpers entitled “Quack-Doctoring the College.” 


One suspects that Dr. Munro sat down to do vengeance 
on the whole school of educational reform after having 
been victimized by one of those educational questionnaires 
that propose to cure everything by questions. That is the 
only explanation for such an outburst. We hasten 
through a flippant and undiscriminating examination of 
educational reforms of varying worth to discover. Dr. 
Munro’s own point of view on education at the end of the 
article. There he writes: “It is men, not methods or meas- 
ures that determine whether a college shal! be first-rate 
or second-class.” We wonder whether Dr. Munro would 
willingly revert to the Harvard of pre-Eliot days in the 
confidence that sterling men would render nugatory those 
antiquated methods and measures of more than sixty years 


ago. 
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Small Talk 

RESIDENT HOPKINS of Dartmouth in his opening 

address of the fall college term deplores the prevalence 
of political small talk. “Temperaments,” he says, “per- 
sonal habits, domestic relationships,racial antecedents, re- 
ligious affiliations and even physical appearance are dis- 
cussed for hours, usually falsely and always cheaply, un- 
worthy of the limited intelligence of those participating 
in the discussion.” 

More than ever before, prejudices and hates are going 
to figure in this campaign, perhaps even determining it, 
and it is encouraging to find a college president who 
recognizes and deplores this. The most dreary aspect of 
the whole situation, however, is that men in frock coats 
and with strings of degrees attached to their names are 
not averse to spreading this petty propaganda and climb- 
ing to power through its use. They did it in other cam- 
paigns and they are doing it again. Did not Charles 
Evans Hughes (space forbids enumerating his degrees) 
make a series of speeches in behalf of President Coolidge 
in 1924, directed against the late Senator La Follette, and 
calculated to lull the intelligences of the voters and fan 
in their hearts an unreasoning fear of the “red menace’? 
The morning paper is not without its modern instance. 
Bishop Cannon of the legislative committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League has four degrees from important universi- 
ties, yet the fact does not deter him from leading an 
organization which has just now announced that Al Smith 
must be kept out of the presidency because he is an enemy 
of this “Anglo-Saxon, Protestant” country. 

Partiality and prejudice enter into more spheres than 
the political, as the New York Times warns Dr. Hopkins. 
“Even in the bosoms of college trustees and faculties they 
are sometimes felt and sometimes have prevailed when a 
president or a professor is to be selected.” And when the 
college president wanders into politics he often is no less 
free from emotion that the ranting parsons of the Protes- 
tant churches today. There is the horrid example of 
President Dwight of Yale who travelled up and down the 
country warning of dire things that would happen when 
and if Thomas Jefferson became president. No woman 
in New England, he predicted, would be safe. Bibles 
would be burned by executive order. 

It seems that the college educated have their special 
lesson to learn, as well as the unlettered small-talkers. 
And it is this: Be unbiased—and be humble. 


A Student International 

ITH ALL THE stir about international accord 

through the peace pacts and arms limitation few 
people have heard about international good-will through 
co-operation between students of the United States and 
of Europe, which became closer than ever this summer. 
The National Student Federation, organized at Princeton 
in 1925 and now representing more than two hundred 
colleges and universities in the Nation, sent its delegates 
this summer to the tenth annual conference of the Con- 
federation Internationale des Etudiantes. 

This Confederation was founded at Strasbourg in 1919 
and it has grown in the intervening years to embrace the 
student bodies of forty-eight nations. South Africans, 
New Zealanders, Filipino and Chinese students were 
among the 1,400 who gathered at the Sorbonne on August 
10 for the annual oiling of their machinery of international 
intercourse. 

It needs only a recital of the agenda of this conference 
to indicate what busy men and women these students are: 
determination of international norms of measurement for 
scholastic degrees; the creation of university archives to 
house an international exchange of books, publications 
and of scientific and technical films; to arrange for the 
securing of special student rates on steamships and rail- 
roads; the exchange of information concerning the launch- 
ing of investigations into the feasibility of building student 
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dormitories and restaurants, the management of an inter- 
national sanitarium for students, and, finally the organi- 
zation of international athletic meets to be held concur- 
rently with the annual conferences. 

Student travel, for pleasure and for study, receives 
major emphasis. The National Student Federation of 
America has already issued over one thousand student 
identity cards. These highly useful cards are granted to 
students — graduate or undergraduate — of accredited 
American universities and they entitle the holder to visa 
reductions, and in some cases free visas in Europe. They 
also serve as introductions to European students and often 
secure for the bearer reduced transportation rates. The 
practice of exchange scholarships is very common in 
Europe. It is a common practice for an Englishman 
desiring to study in Germany to exchange homes with a 
German who wishes to study in England. 

In America the students have just begun to provide for 
their common welfare. To the average student on the 
average campus the initials N.S.F.A. are as yet meaning- 
less. The Federation officials have come back from Paris, 
however, with plans for strengthening the body through 
added responsibilities. This year the N.S.F.A. has under- 
taken to supervise international debate, which has become 
a permanent and growing institution here. A team from 
Oxford will tour the country, and another-representing 
the British Union of Students. This latter team has the 
distinction of being the first international women’s debate 
team to come from these isles which have so stubbornly 
resisted the encroachments of women upon the universities. 


Peace Seekers Abroad 


lie IT IS a step towards peace to realize fully the vast 
gulfs in temperament and habits of thought that separate 
peoples of the different nations, then the World Youth 
Peace Conference that was recently attended by five hun- 
dred young people, in Holland, was a complete success. 
These youths had met to set up international machinery 
for bringing about peace. They went back to their re- 
spective nations without an organization but with a lively 
impression of how difficult it is to agree internationally. 

To the Americans the Germans were almost incompre- 
hensible, with their interminable debates on every subject 
under the sun. To the Europeans American efficiency, 
when applied to time allotted for speech-making, was 
an abomination. Added to these differences of tempera- 
ment were the clashes between Communists and non- 
Communists. The Communists came prepared on every 
point of the conference. They had on the tip of the 
tongue the exact text of the gospel according to St. 
Marx and St. Lenin with reference to all the questions 
of peace, and they refused to depart one jot from the 
letter or the spirit of that revelation. 

Some progress was made, despite the difficulties. A 
resolution enjoining absolute “non-violence” was defeated. 
Another proclaiming solidarity with oppressed nationali- 
ties and with the working classes was accepted. 


For College Voters 

OLLEGE STUDENTS who wish to vote this fall are 

advised to acquaint themselves with the laws govern- 
ing absentee voting-in their state well before election 
time. In 1924 many such students were deprived of their 
franchise through ignorance and, as this election promises 
to evoke more college interest than any recent ones, it is 
very likely that many will discover at the last minute that 
they cannot vote. Very often the political opinions of 
town are at variance with those of gown and the student 
who does not come to the polls armed with a thorough 
knowledge of his rights loses his vote. 

Studies of the laws affecting the absentee voter have 
been made by Simon Michelet of the National Get-Out-the- 
Vote Club and by Helen M- Rocca, secretary of political 
education of the League of Women Voters and inquiries 
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addressed to the national offices at Washington will no 
doubt be promptly answered. According to the Christian 
Science Monitor thousands of college students who con- 
sidered their votes lost on account of their inability to 
register in person may learn how to vote from these 
organizations. Many states have recently altered their 
election laws to facilitate absentee voting and these or- 
ganizations have all the latest changes. 


OR a concise digest of the platforms of the seven 
political parties whose candidates are in the field, that 
issued as a special supplement to the October World 
Tomorrow is recommended. It contains a brief history 
of each party and it is strictly non-partisan. The World 
Tomorrow is published at 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Learning Through Labor 


TUDENTS who labored in America’s industries during 

the summer will meet in October to digest and com- 
pare their excursions into the life of labor. One conference 
is to be held at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, on 
October 19; another at Brookwood Labor College, at Ka- 
tonah, New York, on the twenty-eighth. The conferences 
are being held by a group of co-operating organizations, 
under the leadership of James Myers of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of America. 

Geographically this movement of students into industry 
covered the principal cities from New York to Denver and 
from the Great Lakes to the Rio Grande while physically 
and mentally it ran the gamut of the experiences of those 
who work with their hands. Job-hunting was one of the 
most vivid experiences of all the students, for unemploy- 
ment is prevalent everywhere. At Houston the students 
worked at three different jobs in as many weeks. And 
when jobs were found they were not of the best. In 
Houston one boy was held at his work, without a pause for 
supper, until one o’clock in the morning. A girl fainted 
after a few hour’s labor in a laundry. Another worked 
nineteen days without a day of rest. In the Ford factory 
a student found the “speeding up” process almost unbear- 
able. Nor did he relish the 15-minute period allotted 
for lunch. 

In Detroit the largest group was at work: It was com- 
posed of fifty students from nineteen colleges and univer- 
sities. Wherever the students worked they always sought 
to meet with their fellows periodically to report on their 
work and compare observations. 

What this unique method of studying American indus- 
try at first hand means to those who participate is re- 
vealed by Arthur P. Clow, Dartmouth ’29: “Its educa- 
tional contribution is important. It is a practical course 
in the realities of life and has not been limited in its 
scope. Psychology becomes related to certain cases to be 
studied. Sociology, of course, becomes more real when 
one is thrown so closely into contact with the problems 
which one finds in text-books. I might go on through the 
various subjects studied in college and show how this 
experience in the Bowery is giving me a new slant on 
each.” 


A Hitch in Hiking 
nee JERSEY has legislated against hitch-hiking. A 
traffic law went into effect on September 1 making 
it an offense for anyone either to ask for or to offer a 
ride on the open highways of that state. This is bad 
news for the hundreds of college students who are accus- 
tomed to pass through New Jersey on their cross-country 
hiking trips. And it is handwriting on the wall for hitch- 
hikers in all parts of the country, for it points to similar 
legislation elsewhere as the evil practices of thugs and 
highwaymen masked as hikers become intolerable. There 
was a happy time when it was possible to make one’s 
three hundred miles a day without encountering more 
than the average amount of snubs from the long distance 
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motorists anywhere in the country. But now drivers 
scrutinize the hiker with care before accepting him, or 
else whizz by, busily and pointedly engaged in looking 
elsewhere. And one does not blame them. In many cases 
their hospitality has cost them their pocketbook when 
they mistook a thug for a college student on vacation. 
Yet it is a pity that this method of free and speedy trans- 
portation is passing, as indeed it seems to be. The thou- 
sands of young men, and women, who satisfied their wan- 
derlust so inexpensively will have to suffer because of a 
handful of highwaymen. 


The Windmill 


When Parallels Meet 


“Smith is the Franklin Pierce and Hoover is the Win- 
field Scott of this campaign,” thunders the New Leader, 
and Windmill is forcibly reminded once more of one un- 
usual aspect of this unusual campaign. It is to a great 
degree a battle of the history books. 

In previous campaigns it has been sufficient for a spell- 
binder to toss his arms aloft and refer with emphatic 
vagueness to the glorious pur-r-rin-ciples of Jefferson 
and the deathless legacy of Lincoln. But that will not 
pass this year. If your opponent for the office of Justice 
of Peace calls you the Aaron Burr of West Athens you 
must be prepared to brand him as the James K. Polk of 
South Street. The historic parallel may become the most 
deadly weapon in politics. 

The Democratic Party is guilty of having loosed the 
historical lions when it selected Claude Bowers for the key- 
note speech at Houston. At Kansas City the Republicans 
had innocently dusted off the old stencil about the party 
of Hamilton little dreaming of what was in store for 
them. Poor Alexander got his worst drubbing at the 
hands of Historian Bowers. Jefferson was given a rous- 
ing endorsement and Jackson’s foes were administered 
merited castigation. After Bowers had finished, the per- 
spiring delegates weren’t quite sure whether they were 
expected to gird up their loins for the battle of 1928 or 
for the party battles of the Jackson period. When the 
applause was over one paunchy and gin-perfumed dele- 
gate from a Cincinnati district wanted to bet the first 
Republican he saw that John Quincy Adams wouldn’t car- 
ry one state outside of Vermont and Utah. 

History is in the process of repeating itself, the party 
historians are telling us. The Democrats say that the 
issue is between th common man and a dishonest plutoc- 
racy which legislates selfishly for its own benefit. The 
Republicans pronounce the issue to be between Hamilton’s 
financial statesmanship, come to earth in the person of 
Andy Mellon, and the traditionally unsound economic 
panaceas of the Democrats. 

As Windmill ponders these historic parallels a headline 
on the front page of the Evening Sunpostworldjournal 
catches his eye. It says: 

LIFELONG DEMOCRAT TO VOTE 
FOR HOOVER 
Pledges $1,000,000 To 
G. O. P. Chest. 
On the opposite side of the page a screamer announces: 
UNION LEAGUER FOR AL 
Says He Will Give $999,999 To 
Democrats. 

At this point Windmill sleepily fumbles for the dial 

and tunes in on his usual nine o’clock bedtime story. 


Wien JOHN COOLIDGE went job-hunting this fall 
there were dozens of business houses willing to outbid 
each other for the young college graduate. But, alas, 
there are hundreds of worthy young men just as capable 
as John who must blush unseen and underpaid for a long 
time to come before the world is brought around to a 
recognition of their sterling qualities. 
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A recent answer to this perennial complaint is, adver- 
tise. One young man has shown the way by placing a 
conspicuous advertisement in a New York paper, that 
reads as follows: 


Portrait of an Able Young Man 


Employers, who lament the lassitude of young men of 
today toward their work, will be interested in this young 
man. His aim, above all, is to succeed at his job. He has 
demonstrated a willingness to work long hours until a 
task is completed. He plays golf as an avocation, and does 
not confuse the meaning of that word with vocation. He 
has ideas and does not get physically exhausted in conceiv- 
ing them. He combines a sense of loyalty, steadfastness of 
purpose, pep, and ambition, 

His experience includes four years of sales and sales pro- 
motion. He is now employed, but seeks a new and enlarged 
opportunity in sales work. 

College graduate with some legal training, twenty-six 
years of age, single, Christian, in excellent health. 


Within ten years every college will be compelling its 
seniors to take a course in the technicalities of writing 
advertising copy and preparing layouts, in order to ad- 
vertise their own merits. Just as every college of one 
hundred years ago compelled its seniors to take a course 
in “christian apologetics” to save the student’s soul for 
the next world, so the college of the future will prepare 
its graduates for the modern kingdom of heaven. Wind- 
mill thrills at the possibilities of this personal form of 
advertising. A fresh consignment of graduates will be 
announced on billboards as “Students from Contented 
Colleges.” Here are some more slogans that occur to 
Windmill offhand: “Not a Caitiff in a Carload”; Harvard 
Men: Constant Improvement—No Yearly Models.” 


Vacancy 


OW the sun is slowly sinking 
In a picture-postcard sky, 
And I sit here, tritely thinking, 
What am I? ‘ 


Thinking of the endless riddle 
Of the living and the dead, 
Squashing gnats upon the middle 
Of my head. 
Erik Barnouw. 


A Column of Cant 


ye ALLEN WHITE (from a speech at the 1925 
convention of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion): “No matter what your political principles are, no 
matter what your ethical standards are, you who sell the 
juice, you who think you are mere peddlers of service 
are mistaken. 

“You are something more, something mysteriously con- 
trolled, some part of the great ethical forces which are 
binding modern civilization into a great spiritual fra- 
ternity. 

“You are selling, no matter what your notions of sales- 
manship, altruism, brotherhood, the coming of a new and 
finer era in this cold world.” 


OVERNOR ALVIN T. FULLER, of Massachusetts: 

“Education is becoming more widespread. A very 
heavy responsibility rests upon the individual citizen in 
every self-governing modern state. He owes it to him- 
self to take every advantage of these educational oppor- 
tunities, whether for youth or for adults which his com- 
munity offers, to inform himself candidly and as thor- 
oughly as may be upon those questions which require im- 
mediate answer and to hold himself free from bigotry, 
intolerance, and lust for persecution, which unhappily 
still linger, and from time to time still manifest them- 
selves with barbaric and much more than medieval 
ferocity.” 


REV. DR. JOHN ROACH STRATON: “There is no 
prejudice in my heart, God knows.” 


STUDENT 
Political Practicality 


By NEWTON ARVIN 


ERE ARE four books on the basis of which 

a detached and uncommitted observer might 
well arrive at an informed judgment of the two 
men who, at the moment, seem to embody most 
effectively the practical purposes of our political 
life. Herbert Hoover and Al Smith!—the new 
hope of the Republican Party and the successor 
to Woodrow Wilson as the standard bearer of the 
Democracy: it is a combination about which only 
the most tranquilly indifferent can afford to re- 
frain from forming some opinion, For in prac- 
tice it is upon one or the other of these men that 
the civil leadership of America will for the next 
four years devolve, and at this point it is a kind 
of duty to inquire what claims they have to this 
inevitable leadership. Their qualifications as 
mere executives we can accept as demonstrated: 
something more than this it is surely not unrea- 
sonable to demand of men who aspire -to so high 
and historic an office as the presidency. Whatever 
may be the attitude of the mere politician or the 
mere indifferentist, the attitude of an interested 
spectator must be a quasi-philosophical one; he 
will find himself asking, What views have these 
men, not only about the mechanics of our life, 
but about its values? Do they have, in addition 
to their immediate policies, any implied or ex- 
plicit theories as to the ultimate purpose of social 
living; and if so, are those theories serious and 
generally valid or not? Leadership in the long 
run is a matter of morals, not of machinery; and 
a definition of the good life must be exacted of 
the statesman as truly as of the ethical expert. 
In this connection, what have Herbert Hoover 
and Al Smith to say to our times? 
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Fortunately, the two men have both said and 
done enough to give us an adequate clue to their 
philosophies. With both of them, the word and 
the deed have hung together with beautiful con- 
gruity. To turn from Mr. Irwin’s temperate and 
engaging biography of Mr. Hoover: to Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s own little book on American individualism? 
is to turn from the example to the precept. The 
Hoover who reorganized undergraduate activi- 
ties at Leland Stanford, who became one of the 
foremost mining engineers in the world, who ad- 
ministered the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
and the American Food Administration, and who 
made the Department of Commerce perhaps the 
most effective branch of the national executive, 
is the Hoover who writes: “It is unnecessary to 
recount the values of economic individualism in 
stimulation to invention; large constructive vis- 
ion; intensity in production with decreased physi- 


1HERBERT HOOVER: A Reminiscent Biography by 
Will Irwin. The Century Company. 1928. $3.00. 


2AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM by Herbert Hoover. 
Doubleday Page & Co, 1923. $1.00. 
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cal effort; our increased standards of living and 
comfort.” We have the performance and the 
purpose to judge by, and in their light we may 
say that Mr. Hoover represents the virtual break- 
down of the old economic individualism and the 
quasi-scientific worship of efficiency that, almost 
from the beginning, has gone hand in hand with 
it. Of that system his career is the fine flower, 
and, contemplating it, we may see with trans- 
parent clarity how utterly empty it is of human 
significance, Mr. Hoover is the perfect instru- 
mentalist. Over the means by which any task, 
no matter how arduous, may be accomplished, 
he would seem to have confident control; for judg- 
ing the ultimate value of any task he would seem 
to have no capacity at all. 


His indifference to ends, his absorption in 
methods, were demonstrated early in his career, 
when, as an undergraduate at Leland Stanford, 
he brought about a reform in the whole conduct 
of extra-curricular student activities, centraliz- 
ing, systematizing, and standardizing them. No 
doubt this was a praiseworthy achievement; but 
it was discouragingly unaccompanied by any 
speculation on Hoover’s part as to whether these 
activities themselves were momentous, fruitful, 
or significant. Granted that they may have been, 
a man of another school would at least have chal- 
lenged them. Such a challenge Mr. Hoover has 
never issued to any of the accepted values of our 
society. As the chief agent in rescuing Belgium 
from one of the hideous dangers of modern war 
—a monumental performance in technology—he 
had as good an opportunity as was given to any 
man to observe the evils of romantic nationalism, 
of secret diplomacy, and of militarism. These 
evils, so far as his conduct or his language sug- 
gest, he accepts as inevitable and immitigable. 
The system that makes them necessary he has 
no disposition to criticize. So it has been with 
his work as Secretary of Commerce. If Mr. Ir- 
win’s story is no more than the literal truth, Mr. 
Hoover has worked wonders, by advice and con- 
sultation, in eliminating waste in industry and 
distribution, in facilitating exchange, in stand- 
ardizing the sizes of paving-brick and reducing 
the number of bedsizes from seventy-four to four. 
But has he indicated by a single word that he 
envisages imaginatively a way of life for human 
beings in which the time and effort thus econ- 
omized may be turned to positive and creative 
uses? Has he any scale of human values in rela- 
tion to which these mechanistic manipulations 
might take on substantial meaning? The answer 
is only too easily predictable. 

Thirty years or so ago, Mr. H. G. Wells gave 
voice to a hopeful belief that the salvation of our 
muddled industrial world lay in a new order of 
trained and expert minds, in those whom he liked 
to call quite simply, the engineers. At that time 
there seemed certainly much to hope from men 
who could think realistically, unsentimentally, ex- 
pertly, “scientifically.” If at this hour, however, 
any man still supposes that efficiency can be sub- 
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stituted for the criticism of ends, that methods 
can be made to replace values, he should be pressed 
to consider as searchingly as possible the mind of 
Herbert Hoover. Let us have the engineer by all 
means—but let us not mistake him for the pro- 
phet. 


The question, when we come to Al Smith, takes 
on a somewhat different aspect. The man himself 
is manifestly so much more humane than the 
other, so much warmer, so much more enlivened 
by something like imagination, that one feels, in 
reading his life’ and studying his speeches,’ as 
if one were moving in a different world from 
that of canonized efficiency. And indeed, within 
certain limits, the world of Al Smith is a differ- 
ent world from that of Herbert Hoover. If Hoover 
represents the protraction into our period of the 
ideology of economic individualism, Al Smith rep- 
resents the surviving ideology of equalitarian lib- 
eralism—a richer and finer tradition. The one 
man is to be visualized most truthfully in per- 
suading industrialists to standardize the size of 
paving-bricks, the other in vetoing the repressive 
Lusk Laws or democratizing the control of water- 
power or fighting the plutocrats of his state in 
their attempt to monopolize the natural beauty 
that should be made accessible to all the citizens 
by a state system of parks. No political leader 
of our time has taken more seriously, or applied 
more courageously, the theories associated, in one 
way or another, with the names of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Stuart Mill, and Woodrow Wilson: in 
other words, above all other American public fig- 
ures, Al Smith is the perfect liberal. It is eloquent 
of the vitality inherent in the old liberalist phil- 
osophy, that his career should seem as full of 
meaning, as energetic, as fruitful of good results, 
as it surely does. 


Nevertheless, from the point of view of our own 
needs, the liberalism of Al Smith is only a little 
to be preferred to the individualism of Herbert 
Hoover. The mere elimination of waste, the mere 
perfection of method, are far from being ends in 
themselves; but surely the same.thing is to be 
said of mere freedom of opinion, mere democratic 
activity, mere systematic liberation. The real 
question, it should go without saying, is the ques- 
tion, What is to be the content of a social life 
thoroughly democratized and freed from artifi- 
cial restraints? What are men and women to do 
with their social and political freedom? On this 
head, on the question of essential values, Al Smith 
has been as silent as Herbert Hoover. In his way, 
he too has been preoccupied with methods and in- 
different to ends. His career as a politician has 
been a daily tribute to his passion for legislative 


IUP FROM THE CITY STREETS: Alfred E. Smith. 
A Biographical Study In Contemporary Politics. By Nor- 
man Hapgood and Henry Moskowitz. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1927. $2.50. 


2PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY: Addresses and State 
Papers of Alfred E. Smith. Edited by Henry Moskowitz. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1928. $3.00. 
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activity, for executive efficiency and thrift, for 
the whole intricate play of democratic machinery. 
The earnestness with which he fought for and 
achieved the reorganization of the New York 
State executive department is really but little 
removed from the earnestness with which Mr. 
Hoover has reorganized the Department of Com- 
merce. The ideals of industrialism and of dem- 
ocracy Al Smith has never dreamed of question- 
ing. How studiously his thinking has worked 
upon the surface, is evident whenever he gener- 
alizes about fundamentals. In such statements 
as the following, is it a first-rate leader who 
speaks? “We are all stockholders in the great 
corporation of the United States.” ‘The duty 
and opportunity of the Democratic Party is the 
restoration of popular government.” ‘‘We live in 
a government of laws, and not of men, and when 
we speak of the great power of the government 
we speak of that power under the law.” ‘The cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democracy.” 
On grounds so unreal as these, Mr. Hoover and 
Al Smith could doubtless unite with no distress. 


Even when the two men take issue with each 
other in what seems the sharpest way, it is not 
clear that we can follow either of them as more 
than a shallow thinker. Mr. Hoover is in favor 
of prohibition, and certainly sincere about it; Al 
Smith is opposed to it with still less ambiguous 
sincerity. Mr. Hoover’s dryness is in harmony 
with his passion for efficiency at all costs; alco- 
holism, as a menace to efficiency, he very charac- 
teristically deplores. Al Smith’s wetness is in 
harmony with his passion for personal liberty at 
all costs; it is exclusively as repressive legislation 
that he has always regarded prohibition. Neither 
man, to judge from anything he has said, has any 
philosophy in the light of which the use of al- 
cohol might be made to fit into the scheme of a 
humane and rounded life. Their pronouncements 
on the subject are thus almost equally superficial. 


To the realistic, the genuinely “practical” mind, 
therefore, the whole contest in which we are being 
engaged has a quality of radical meaninglessness. 
Mr. Hoover and Al Smith, it is true, are exactly 
the types of men generally thought of as intensely 
practical; but their practicality is of course a 
humbug. The only ends worth serving in the 
long run are tangible, personal, moral ends; and 
they can be served only by men who have a tight 
grasp on the facts of individual experience—emo- 
tion, thought, play, creative activity, human re- 
lations, and the like. Such a grasp is denied to 
men who have ignored the problems of person- 
ality in their preoccupation with such relatively 
abstract problems as those of machinery and tech- 
nique. They may save time, but they will not 
know how to use it. They may eliminate one 
kind of waste, but only to give room to another. 
They may preserve every traditional liberty in- 
tact, but they will not understand the values that 
lie beyond liberty. From such men, it is idle 
to hope for more than a skillful imitation of 
leadership. 
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The Training of a Liberal 


N THE EARLY autumn of 1871 a slight and somewhat 

clumsy lad in a shawl—part of the proper masculine 
apparel of the period—drove into the campus of a back- 
woods southern denominational college seated in a buggy 
behind a rather stodgy horse. Sometime later there was 
a furore beneath a dormitory window, uproarious laugh- 
ter, and sounds of a very real scrimmage. An attempt 
had been made to blindfold the new boy and make him 
walk on all fours while the bystanders spanked him vig- 
orously with a clapboard. A student explained the com- 
motion: “He wouldn’t take it. He fought like a tiger. 
He knocked one of the boys down.” 


Walter Hines Page, later editor of the staid Atlantic, 
member of a great publishing firm, and American ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, had arrived at Trinity 
College, the present Duke University. ... It starts, you 
see, like a Horatio Alger story. But Walter Hines Page 
was no Alger hero. 


Three educational institutions enrolled Walter Page— 
Trinity College in North Carolina, Randolph-Macon in Vir- 
ginia, and Johns Hopkins in Maryland, a program of 
study topped off by some months in a German university. 
And all these places found in Page a young man of quick 
intelligence, eager for new experience, and, most impor- 
tant of all, a lad always and eternally thinking for him- 
self. The same spirit which made him refuse to bow to 
the hazers at Trinity made him refuse to accept thought- 
lessly ex cathedra dicta from his professors. Somewhat of 
this same spirit it was, Hendrick reports tradition as 
saying, which caused young Page to leave Trinity for 
Randolph-Macon. Rumor, at least, chronicles that Page 
had clashed with Braxton Craven the individualistic presi- 
dent of the North Carolina college. At any rate once at 
the Virginia college the young man unfolded rapidly under 
the genial influence of freer thought, more modern re- 
ligious doctrine, and greater political tolerance. Page’s 
experience here is the experience which makes every 
student happy when he meets it—the intimate acquain- 
tance of a rare and scholarly professor. No commence- 
ment oratory that I have heard in years pays such elo- 
quent tribute to the influence of the enrichening quality 
of real education as do those pages of Hendrick’s book 
which report young Page’s ripening under the glowing 
sun of a great teacher—Thomas Randolph Price, pro- 
fessor of English and Greek at Randolph-Macon, And to 
Price the youthful Page was “a young scholar of extra- 
ordinary promise.” Price, and the encouragement he gave 
Page, sent the young man off to the Hopkins as one of 
the first fellows when that institution opened its doors. 
Here he read Greek and rebelled at the mechanics of ped- 
antry even while he revelled again in a great teacher— 
“Saint Basil [Gildersleeve] of Baltimore.” 


What sort of an education did Page bring away from 
these institutions? First of all, I should say, that best 
of all educations which comes through rare personalities— 
Price and Chamberlayne at Randolph-Macon, Gildersleeve 
at the Hopkins. Next he seems always to have gathered 
about him in these institutions a few kindred spirits 
keenly alive to the America of his day and possessed of 
the finer sensibilities which made them sensitive to values 
both in life and in art. His education was progressive— 
from fundamentalism and bias at the early Trinity, to 
liberalism at Randolph-Macon, and finally to honest in- 
tellectual idealism at the Hopkins. Always the young 
man proved intellectually curious as to religion, books, 
citizenship, and country. Then, even more perhaps than 
today, was the youth at college forced for himself to 
decide between the advance of science and the conservative 
orthodoxy of home circles. And Page always chose with 
but two values in mind—his courage and his intelligence. 

For formal scholarship which delighted in classifications 


1THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN—The Earlier Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page (1855-1913) by Burton J. 
Hendrick. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 
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and names, Page cared little. Except for Gilman and 
Gildersleeve, life at the Hopkins irritated him. 


“TI have had placed, not in books and tales, but right 
before my eyes,” he writes, “the manner of life of the 
professional German student. It would perhaps not seem 
so shocking a thing in Germany; but that it should be 
here in a Southern city is to me at least unnatural. De- 
liver me from such a life! These men know the classics, 
to be sure, better than any other men. But they read 
Homer to catalogue the grammatical peculiarities; they 
see nothing in Sappho but forms of grammar!” 


Of one of these pedants he remarked: “He can make 
dictionaries but can no more appreciate the soul beauties 
of literature than a piano manufacturer can appreciate 
Wagner. ... Any honest way of living that I can think 
of is preferable to it.” 


His letters are full of this distaste for scholarship per 
se. But Page was more than a mere rebel. He did not 
stop with damning pedantry as so many disgruntled stu- 
dents do. He made a positive effort to get what he knew 
was there for him in his education.... “The good and 
the growth that a man gets by contact with Hellenism— 
that and that alone drove me.... I manage to steal much 
time to read generally in fine literature. I can never lay 
Tennyson aside. Shelley, too, I am enjoying at intervals 
that I wish were not so far apart. I am going to begin 
on Italian now. I have joined a class to read Dante. 
That will take much of the time I had hoped to put to 
some French and German poetry, but I can’t do all things 
at once. Just now, too, I am enjoying Homer.” This 
persistent intellectual curiosity was, I take it from this 
biography, the chief distinguishing characteristic marking 
young Walter Page from the ruck of students. Educa- 
tion for Page meant, as Hendrick says: “not an addition 
to his capital for piling up success, but merely the ma- 
chinery for the expansion of his own spirit. He started 
life with no equipment—except the equipment of a trained 
mind, stocked with a few ideas.” 


And yet this very education proved in more ways than 
one might suspect to be the father of the man. From 
an atmosphere of sectionalism and party bias, Page lived 
to devote much of his life to a fight on sectionalism and 
political chicanery. From old Braxton Craven at Trinity 
he learned well at least one lesson—the responsibility of 
the state to educate its youth; and his later life was one 
persistent effort to bring popular education to his native 
North Carolina in particular and to his South in general. 
At Trinity, too, he garnered the significance of a com- 
bination of the practical with the ideal. From Randolph- 
Macon he carried away liberal views in religion and 
politics and a love of Hellenism and clear thinking and 
clear writing which marked his work as an editor. His 
enthusiastic love for English literature—Shakespeare in 
particular—may more than likely have been at the root 
of his success in dealing with the English as America’s 
war ambassador at St. James. If Hendrick’s biography 
shows us, as I believe it does, the steps in the education 
of a liberal, it also sets forth most convincingly the sig- 
nificance of that liberal education in a man’s future sery- 
ice to society. The book should be of real significance to 
any thoughtful student in an American educational 


institution today. 
Addison Hibbard. 


A Child of Bolshevikia 


CTUAL living has a certain zest and intimacy—an un- 
der-the-skin quality that is prone to escape the obser- 
vation of a historian or an economist. Periods of social 
unrest and basic upheaval project major changes, disclose 
indications of a future society. These promises of the 
future are so omnipotent, so engulfing of the will and 
desire of people that for once man loses his preoccupation 
with the petty and trifling and sees life in broader out- 
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lines, in terms of mass movement through history. Fol- 
lowing so complete a revolution as that of 1917 in Russia, 
the eyes of the socially awakened have turned toward 
the Soviet Union. On this pivot point of history—there 
must one look for the fingerpost that points out the 
future. 


In matters of social construction, education, art, the 
Soviet Union leads the world—not in the technique, but 
in the spirit with which they are undertaken. Under 
the surface accomplishments, which may be the most 
important and easier to record, the lives of millions of 
people throb. Often must we have asked ourselves, what 
is the life of the worker, the Russian peasant, the student, 
the schoolboy, under the strain of creating a new life 
that is visioned by the desire and will of masses. Surely, 
now, ten years after the revolution, life must have swung 
itself into line, taken on a swing and rhythm of its own, 
recorded itself in social institutions, art, books. We, 
sitting on this side of the social fence, are glad to look 
into the intimate life and psychology of the people on 
the other side through peepholes offered us in the form 
of an occasional translation of a Soviet novel. 


And The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy: tears off the 
front wall of a Soviet school and presents us with an 
up-and-down cross-section of the education that forms 
the mind of the future. A virile boy of fifteen, at that 
age when impressions and environmental influence begin 
to precipitate character, looks upon life and writes in a 
diary. The author, Ognyov, was an active participant 
both in the preparation for the revolution and in the 
revolution itself. His autobiographical sketch, which ap- 
pears on the cover of the book, is a modest history of 
his name, tracing its transformations from the time he 
escaped from a Russian jail in 1907, through varied 
revolutionary experiences, to the nickname of “Uncle 
Misha” given him by the children of Moscow. A part 
and parcel of the revolution, he has the added advantage 
of being uncle to thousands of young boys and girls, 
listening to their troubles, helping them solve their prob- 
lems—an intimate observer of their lives. 


It is no wonder, then, that he could feel himself so 
lovingly and sympathetically into the life of the boy 
Kostya as he responds to an education founded on the 
ideals of the revolution. Ognyov saw prison walls in 
tsarist Russia, saw the flash of steel and saw the over- 
throw of a rotted society. Kostya, the Communist school- 
boy, remembers the days of the revolution only as a 
nightmare, and from the days of civil war and famine 
he still feels a reminiscent pain in his stomach. Ognyov 
suffered and fought within the old society for the crea- 
tion of the new. Kostya begins his conscious life in a 
country where the ideals and aims of the revolution have 
become the status quo. Ognyov fully realizes how the 
state of the future burdened with the hopes and striving 
that he holds in common with his generation rests on the 
shoulders of Kostya. Ognyov, with eyes of a pre- 
revolutionary generation fastened on the future, watches 
with anxiety its promise in Kostya. For Kostya is one 
of the first indications of what will follow. He has been 
created by the efforts of the revolutionists. One can well 
imagine with what loving care Ognyov took Kostya’s pen 
in hand and wrote for him in his diary. 


And what about Kostya? Kostya appears all unknow- 
ing of the care and anxiety of his author. For him the 
tsar is a figure in history; the older generation of revo- 
lutionists the directors of the state; their ideals and 
aims a part of his surroundings; the revolution and the 
civil war a story with the tang of reality to it. The 
Soviet Union is what it is, a worker’s and peasant’s coun- 
try, and everything outside of it is bourgeois — a general 
theoretical sort of a thing which, Kostya knows, is bad 
and will disappear sooner or later. Life for Kostya has 


1THE DIARY OF A COMMUNIST SCHOOLBOY by N. 
Ognyov. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. $2.50. 
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tremendous possibilities; it is something in which he 
holds a very important position, something that he can 
shape and mold into the form destined by the revolution. 

That intimate side of life which is so easily overlooked 
in the face of mass transformations softens Ognyov’s pen 
and makes it pliable to the boyish contours of Kostya. 
For Kostya is after all a boy of fifteen, a Soviet child, 
who divides life into simple categories, and sees the 
serious tasks of the revolution with naively superior eyes. 
His critical mind will even lead him to laugh at the 
clumsy efforts of some of his elders who are so anxious 
about all the Kostyas in the Soviet Union. Kostya will 
even laugh sometimes at his Uncle Misha, who formed 
him with such care. He will poke fun at the Dalton 
System, in which the students do all the work and the 
teachers do nothing, and when he remembers that Dalton 
was a lord and a bourgeois—well, that explains it. Sitting 
beside a girl is intellectualism and should be avoided, 
especially when the girl does not pay any attention to you. 
He has held many involved conversations and thought 
very keenly about dancing—does it fit in with the Com- 
munist ideology? He has refused to be called a child by 
his teachers and has pointed out to them that he is no 
longer in a classroom but in a laboratory, and that the 
new schools are different from the old. He finds an 
understanding friend in his teacher Nikpetozh and brings 
his problems to him, much as if he were Ognyov himself. 
He pokes fun at Big Zinaida, the directress, and accepts 
her “‘moral pressure” with his tongue in his cheek. His 
secret ambition is to change his name to Vladlen, short 
for Vladimir Lenin, and he is greatly disappointed when 
on application to the Soviet he finds that he must wait 
until he is eighteen. 


The diary, dated from January 22 to January 31, is a 
reflection of the sorrow of the masses throughout the 
world. Kostya writes: “During the past week I have 
grown older by ten years, and I cannot find the words 
which, as a boy, I still might have invented.” Vladimir 
Ilyitch Lenin was dead. 


The diary ends when Nikpetozh, the beloved teacher, 
leaves the school because for a time he “placed the per- 
sonal above the social.” Kostya joins the Association of 
Communist Youth. And leaves us to continue the work 
of the revolution. 


Besides its function as a peephole for us who live in a 
bourgeois world, the Diary places in lasting form some 
of the spirit and impelling force of one of the most im- 
portant periods in history. It is a book about the future 
and for the future, a book that concentrates in itself the 
hopes of an older generation and the promise of the new- 
born child. It is the story of the first born, on whom is 
focused all the anxiety and hope, all the massed aspira- 
tions of history. With Ognyov we look for signs of genius 
in the child that is destined to lead the world. And Kos- 
tya, only partly aware of our anxiety, shouts, 

“Long live our Outpost!” 

Sol Auerbach. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 


through its pamphlet, 
organization of college and city groups. 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
can take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and 
speakers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to 
make popular government a reality. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


No dogma; no religious test for fellowship, 
Brooklyn: Academy of Music. 

. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 


Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
An International Organization with 25 


nomic cooperation. International President, 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT.” 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 

rtisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
ntelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism, Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 

oe eS ee a ee a. 
NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to staudents $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism. Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Sophisticated Uplift. 
Norman Thomas a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year, $1 for 
six months, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to June. 
Single subscriptions, 1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


THE DAILY WORKER, the only fighting daily labor paper 
in America. Read about our campaign against injunctions— 
unemployment—company unions—persecution of the foreign 
born—the new World War in the making and the cam- 
paigns for organization of the unorganized. Recognition 
and Defense of the Soviet Union—Miners’ Relief and a 
Labor Party. Three months trial subscription $2.00. 
26-28 Union Square, New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


THE MODERN SCHOOL, Stelton, N. J., re-organized under 
the directorship of JAMES H. DICK (formerly of Mohegan 
Modern School) is now open and prepared to accept appli- 
cations for day and boarding pupils. 

A school for workers’ children. Creative activities with a 
ta environment, developing responsibility and comrade- 
ship. 


Open Summer and Winter 
Catalogue in Preparation—Write for Terms 


ANY ORGANIZATION OR PERIODICAL 


which seeks to stimulate progressive thought is invited to 
send copy for this page of classified ads. Apply for special 


rates to 
THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway New York 


(Continued from page 14) 
tion’s Study of the Continuation of Intellectual Relations 
between Colleges and Alumni. The lists are in consider- 
able demand among public and college libraries. 

Alumni education, prompted by a sincere desire to be 
of service without patronizing or preaching, has a future 
limited only by its human material. If it assumes a pom- 
pous didacticism or falls into the abyss of rigid mechani- 
cal organization, it will deservedly fail. Above all, it 
must stay fresh, flexible, and individual, building upon 
the amazing vitality and initiative of the human spirit. 
If it does this, it may also have reflex values for under- 
graduate teaching. An occasional student slips numbly 
through college who later finds intellectual regeneration 
in the urgencies of adult life. But for the majority, 
emancipation must begin in those golden years or not at all. 
We shall never have a genuinely educated alumni body 
until undergraduates themselves cannot escape the conta- 
gion of fine minds. And the oft-discussed dominance of 
alumni in educational policy must accept this as its first 
obligaton. To that extent alumni education has a serious 
stake in the quality of its parent seed-bed, and each in 
the other. 
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AN AIRPLANE flew over New York the other day giving forth the 

voice of a Gulliver which proclaimed that there isn’t a cough in a 
carload of a certain well-known brand of cigarettes. Wherever the 
harassed Lilliputian turned, this booming voice greeted him. The glories 
of Old Gold rang out from Brooklyn to the Bronx. So persistent has the 
modern advertiser become with his assault upon the eye and ear that it 
is as impossible to escape him as it was for Jonah to flee from the presence 
of God, Yet there is nothing in this over-developed technique of selling 
that can be turned to use in selling such a worth while product as, let us 
say, THE NEW STUDENT. 


You may lead your magazine-buying public to the intellectual waters 
by vaudeville tactics, but you can’t make them drink. For that, more is 
required than a voice from the clouds. If the product could be poured 
down the nation’s throat by high-pressure salesmanship, our work would 
be comparatively easy. Our job, as we see it, is to search out those indi- 
viduals in all the walks of life who are interested in participating actively 
in their own education and who need THE NEW STUDENT to help them. 


Our best means of reaching these people is through present subscribers 
to the magazine. They are the only really effective loudspeakers for singing 
of the merits of the magazine to ears that hear. And since the cost of 
publishing THE NEW STUDENT is not met by the subscription price, it is 
the only means of advertising available. So if you have read this magazine 
and it stimulated you and enlarged your intellectual horizon, you can help 
establish it on a sound basis and insure its monthly appearance by men- 
tioning it to your friends (quietly and with dignity, of course; we sanction 
no high-pressure methods). There are several other ways, too, in which 
you might help if you are interested in our safe and sane advertising 
program, for instance: 


Act as our official agent. We offer liberal terms. 
Send us the names of people to whom we might mail sample copies. 
Give this copy to a friend after you have read it. 


THE NEW STUDENT resumes publication this fall with an ampler 
magazine than was considered possible last spring. At that time we prom- 
ised a sixteen-page monthly. The extra eight pages have been made possible 
through unexpected support of our new editorial policy. The magazine’s 
quality will correspondingly exceed expectations: some of the ablest writers 
of the country have been enlisted as regular contributors, If the magazine 
is to fulfill the promise of the past few months it must enlist a large 
group of readers in college and out. THE NEW STUDENT ought to double 
its subscription list by February. Will you help us in this drive for 
subscribers? 


I will do my share in helping to double the subscription list by Febru- 
ory aoe is One Dollar for which please send THE NEW STUDENT for 
ne Year to 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address... =. ee ee 4 
Please send sample copies to 


Niagtessi4) 43 pone see” eee eee 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


THE NEW STUDENT—2929 BROADWAY 


